Lincoln Plants Tree of Life: 


Henry Varnum Poor 


Detail of a Fresco Mural Henry 
Varnum Poor Has Just Completed 
at Penn State College. See Page 7 
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MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


Summer Visitors will find on Exhi- 
bition paintings and water colors by 
the following contemporary artists: 


Robert Brackman Herman Maril 

C. K. Chatterton Joseph de Martini 

Jay Connaway Antonio P. Martino 

Jon Corbino Herbert Meyer 

Furman Joseph Finck Ivan G. Olinsky 

F. C. Frieseke Ogden M. Pleissner 

Peter Hurd Edna Reindel 

Jonas Lie Moses Soyer 
Robert Strong Woodward 


Merrill Bailey Gertrude Schweitzer 
Francis Chapin John W. Taylor 
Portrait of a Lady Henry R. Rittenberg, N.A. Z. Vanessa Helder Andrew Wyeth 


PO RT. R AITS Emil J. Kosa, Jr. Philip von Saltz 
AMERICA N ARTISTS Also "American Old Masters” for 


ee regarding prices, sizes, number of sittings Collectors. 
uired and other details furnished upon request. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


in Galleries inc 


Mai Branch Galleries 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE HOTEL GOTHAM 11 EAST 57th STREET » NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, we. 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


720 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The Hearn Acquisitions 


_ THE ANNOUNCEMENT of the latest Hearn Fund pur- 
chases, wherein are contained two oils by 26-year-old 
Irene de Bohus, it becomes rather obvious that the great 
Metropolitan Museum buys contemporary American art quan- 
titatively, not qualitatively. Purchase by the Metropolitan no 
longer constitutes an honor signifying artistic accomplish- 
ment; today it means just another sale with which to pay the 
landlord, even as you and I. 


The very realistic Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram 
clearly summed up the situation when she wrote “artists, dis- 
gusted with the whole business, are beginning to attach little 
importance to Metropolitan purchase of their work.” 


Despite the intelligent gesture of recognition just extended 
to the excellent watercolorists of art-active California, the 
conviction lingers that contemporary American collecting at 
the famous institution is entirely without standard. Instead of 
acquiring the finest procurable example by an individual 
artist, the Metropolitan wants to obtain two and sometimes 
three unexciting paintings for the price of one good, vital 
picture. It is job-lot buying with a five-and-dime philosophy. 

All of which must not be taken as anything personal against 
Miss de Bohus, who made her professional debut only last sea- 
son and immediately sold a watercolor to the Metropolitan. 
She is an extremely attractive, and possibly talented, young 
woman. But while Miss de Bohus is accorded recognition such 
as no other American artist has ever had—three paintings 
bought by the Metropolitan in less than nine months—it is 
rather bewildering to know that the Metropolitan powers have 
never recognized such notable artists as Walt Kuhn, Guy Pene 
du Bois, Charles Sheeler, William Palmer, Everett Spruce, 
Franklin Watkins, Marsden Hartley, Jon Corbino, Zoltan 
Sepeshy, Harold Weston, S. MacDonald Wright. 

Surely our youthful heroine is not three times greater than 
these. Or are we all crazy? 

Because of its pointless, haphazard policy toward our liv- 
ing artists, the Metropolitan contains scores of minor or stu- 
dent works, but a minimum of those milestones by which our 
time will be judged by future generations. To see truly sig- 
nificant American paintings one must stop at the Whitney 
or journey to Denver, Toledo, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Kansas 
City, Philadelphia, Buffalo or Omaha. 

Not in the Metropolitan will one see Walt Kuhn’s Juggler, 
Alexander Brook’s Georgia Jungle, Henry Varnum Poor’s 
Pink Tablecloth, John Sloan’s Wake of the Ferry, John Steu- 
art Curry’s Tornado in Kansas, Fletcher Martin’s Trouble in 
Frisco, Doris Lee’s beautiful pastoral Noon, Grant Wood’s 
American Gothic or Peter Blume’s South of Scranton. These 
paintings went to collectors and museums more keenly at- 
tuned to the significance of this most productive era in Amer- 
ican art. 

Instead, at the Metropolitan may be seen a mediocre Curry 
landscape, a disappointing Disappointed Fisherman by Poor, 
Doris Lee’s low point in bad illustration called Dirigible Dis- 
aster, three minor efforts by dealer-pressured Eilshemius, 
etc. Altogether the Metropolitan has added 58 Hearn pic- 
tures in the last 12 months, bringing the acquisitions to 262 
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since 1906, but only a sad minority of these are of museum 
calibre. 

And yet it is not tod late for the Metropolitan to establish 
a logical, definite policy in regard to contemporary Ameri- 
can painting, and regain some of the lost prestige that once 
attended recognition by America’s greatest museum. All that 
is needed, at this late date, is for the museum’s leaders to 
forget friendship—beautiful as it is in this selfish world—and 
appoint the New York City art critics as an advisory com- 
mittee on Hearn purchases. 


A Friend Is Gone 


Oz OF THE TRUEST FRIENDS American art ever had was 
Bob Macbeth. With unswerving loyalty to his aesthetic 
ideals and unafraid to battle for those ideals in the face 
of fashionable, if transitory, art fads, he fought the good 
fight and only with his untimely death does the unselfishness 
of his leadership become fully realized. He loved American 
art with all the intensity of his forceful nature because he be- 
lieved in its destiny—even when that destiny was obscure to 
all except the valiant few who had the courage to act. The 
tragedy of his passing is all the more poignant to those who 
knew and loved Bob Macbeth because he will not be with us 
as the years lend greater and greater reality to his dreams 
of a better American art. 

Bob Macbeth was a merchant of art, and a highly success- 
ful one, but he never let demands of the moment cut across 
the line of his own personal aesthetic integrity. Trained in 
the family tradition that art is beauty—that a work of art is 
conceived primarily to make for man a fuller life—he was 
strikingly effective in championing those artists who came 
within his standards of sound craftsmanship and the pursuit 
of beauty. The post-war vogue for ultra-modernism was not 
for him, but true liberalism found in Bob Macbeth a ready 
defender. With stimulating force and unfailing sportsman- 
ship, he carried on the mission assumed by his father fifty 
years ago, to promote interest in American art in America. 

* * * 

Bob Macbeth was a friend to two generations of Boswells, 
and at this time I keep recalling how during those dark 
months after my father’s death he was so warmly willing 
with friendly encouragement. To me, 57th Street will never 
be quite the same. And I am sure this feeling is echoed in 
hundreds of other hearts. 


Adulation and the Artist 


O' ALL LITERARY FORMS, poetry is the most closely akin 
to what is popularly known as “fine art.” Because of 
this kinship, I feel it is peculiarly apt to quote from the, 
Poetry Number of the Saturday Review of Literature the fol- 
lowing sentences of C. P. Lee on Adulation and the Artist: 

“Three things an artist must have: discontent, which drives 
him onward, an ideal towards which he may shape his efforts, 
and quietness in which to think what that ideal is and how 
best to reach it. If any one of these three be denied him, his 
artistic growth is stunted. But since 1910 we in America have 
constantly denied the artist quiet. Since 1910 the pursuit of 
culture has become as rabid and as well organized as red- 
baiting hunts; America takes seriously every claim of every 
artist, no matter how piddling or preposterous, and taking 
his claim seriously, she robs the young posturer of his chance 
for true greatness. The artist . . . must be made to prove that 
his claim is valid by constant widening and shifting of 
thought, and by improved handling of form. Instant accep- 
tance of every promising artist is responsible for the bodies 
of the promising who died with that promise unfulfilled that 
strew the literary history of the twenties.” 

I think the metaphor well taken. 
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XIX and XX Century 


French Paintings 
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JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


PAINTINGS 


AND 
WORKS OF ART 
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A NEW GALLERY FORMS— 


THE NUMBER 10 GALLERY, a cooperative organi- 
zation of artists and craftsmen, invites membership 
of a limited number of competent artists and crafts- 
men desiring the sale and promotion of their work. 
For information address RITA HOVEY KING, Sec’y. 


THE NUMBER 10 GALLERY 
c/o The Art Digest 
116 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANNA E, MELTZER 


FIRST ONE-MAN SHOW OF OILS 
SEPTEMBER 14 to 28 


VENDOME 33.s¢s:nivc 
JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Re.: “Where To Show” 


Sir: Bouquets have been tossed to the 
Dicest by so many better hands than this 
that I go no further than stating that I thor- 
oughly enjoy the magazine and, being an art- 
ist of the hinterlands, have come to leave my 
contact with the outside in the capable hands 
of THe Art Dicest. 

The motive of this note, however, is not 
in plaudits—I let my renewals do that honor 

-but in protest. Protest over the omission of 
late of your “Where To Show” column, which 
has furnished us all with timely and most- 
needed information. Having protested, and 
hoping the omission is seasonal and not per- 
manent and urging you to keep up the good 
work, I am, 

—Witutiam Ho uincsworts, Jr., 
Jackson, Miss. 

Ed.: Omission of the “Where To Show” 

was seasonal, not permanent. See page 34. 





On Loving Art 

Sir: Your editorial, “On Loving Art,” in 
the Golden Gate Special Number, emboldens 
me, a small salaried engineer, who knows 
nothing about art, to write you. I am only 
one of the customers. The walls of the rooms 
in our house are not bare, but full of water- 
color paintings, wood block prints and squeeze 
rubbings of ancient brasses and stones. | 
have no oil paintings only because they have 
been beyond my purchasing power. 

Your periodical has been enjoyed for years, 
much pleasure has been had from your repro- 
ductions of, and comments on, fine old mas- 
ters and much laughter has been enjoyed from 
your reproductions of the cartoons, called mod- 
ern art. 

The market for art in America is tremen- 
dous, if catered to. But pictures of Tin Cans 
on a Garbage Pile; Three Beans, Jelled; An 
Elongated Negro with Pin Head and Enor- 
mous Feet; others out of drawing, nightmares 
of crudity and weird colors will not be bought 
by the average man, who constitutes the great 
market. I had no idea they were expected to 
be purchased. 

At exhibitions, such as you mention, I have 
talked with many visitors and asked them 
what they would like to live with, on their 
walls. It was always an old master, something 
“well done that wanted doing” and pleasing. 
The modern work was always dismissed with 
a laugh, or a shudder. The great majority of 
such visitors visit art exhibitions in the same 
spirit that they would go to a circus side-show, 
to see the freaks. But, and here’s the rub, 
the herd instinctive fear of art criticism makes 
them loath to consider purchase of any of 
the few pictures that may please them because 
there are so many freaks on the walls and 
the freaks might be the kind of art they should 
appreciate, to be in fashion, but which they 
cannot stomach. 

Can it be that you are wrong in your 
analysis and that “love of art” is what deters 
the average American from buying pictures? 

—R. K. Stockwe tt, Oakland. 


A Nice Word from the South 
Sm: Your “Comments” have muscle in 
them, and I always look forward to the next 
issue. 
—Dr. Marion Soucnon, New Orleans. 





THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 


Digest, Inc.; Peyton Bosiell, dr., President; 
Joseph Luyber, Secretary-Treasurer. Semi-monthly 
October to May, inclusive; monthly June, July, 
August and Sepiember. Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.; 
Assistant Editor, Paul Bird; Ascociate Editor, 
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SELECTED PAINTINGS 
by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


BRUCE 
STERNE 
SPEIGHT 
PHILIPP 
FARNSWORTH 
ROMANO 


and others 


MILCH 


KROLL 
ETNIER 
LAUFMAN 
L. BLANCH 
RITMAN 
SAWYER 


GALLERIES 
108 W. 57 St. 


NEW YORK 


Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 


Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 


LXHAIBITION 


Paintings ¢ Watercolors e¢ Sculpture 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 St.) N. Y. 


Silvermine Guild of Artists 


EXHIBITION 
THROUGH THE SUMMER 


Silvermine e Norwalk e Conn 

















DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to 


suit the individual painting. 


Surprisingly moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 







Gallery Available For 
One Man Exhibitions 


Write for Information 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 


$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not responsible 
for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Pre- 
vious issues listed in The Art Index. Editorial 
and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th St.. New 


York, New York. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3570. 
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Prefer Bathing Suits 


Mister GEorGE DE CUEVAS, citizen, (he re- 
nounced his title, the Marquis de Piedra- 
blanca de Guana, at a Toms River, N. J., 
naturalization seance recently) is grieved over 
the apathy of those people Westbrook Pegler 
has named the George Spelvins of this country 
when they are faced with a $30,000,000 dis- 
play of art pieces. They prefer—20 to 1—- 
Billy Rose’s watery spectacle, the Aquacade. 

Mr. de Cuevas’ summer has been spoiled, 
he confided to Helen Worden of the New 
York World-Telegram, by the fact that 20,000 
persons are drawn daily to the bathing beauty 
affairs, whereas only 1,000 take time to visit 
the Masterpieces of Art at the New York 
World’s Fair. Mr. de Cuevas’ wife, the former 
Margaret Strong, was the heir to a John D. 
Rockefeller fortune of 25 millions. She gave 
$300,000 to make the old master show pos- 
sible, and she is paying $18,000 per month 
to cover taxes and insurance on the paintings 
while they are on view. 

Explaining his wife’s and his own disap- 
pointment, Mr. de Cuevas stated: “It is not 
so much a question of the money, though be- 
fore we get through my wife will have spent 
about a half million on this exhibition.. We 
would not mind if the people showed more 
appreciation of art. But what can you do when 
—as happened yesterday—20000 people go 
to Billy Rose’s Aquacade and less than 1,000 
come to see the old masters.” And to make 
it all the more puzzling, admission, he pointed 
out, is only 50 cents to the art show and 75 
cents for seats at the Aquacade. 

Mr. de Cuevas is especially bewildered, 
Miss Worden records, because the situation 
is reversed in San Francisco. “The California 
Fair makes more money on its art exhibit 
than it does on its Aquacade,” was his lament, 
forgetting that California also 
New York last year. 

Interested in this state of affairs, the In- 
quiring Fotographer of the New York Daily 
News, a specialist in polling the man-in-the- 
street, one day devoted his column to the mat- 
ter, asking a representative cross-section of 
Fair visitors, “If you haven’t visited these 
masterpieces, why haven’t you.” Here are 
some answers: 

N. D. Noble, Roslyn Estates, L. I. tele- 
phone representative. “Because | haven’t had 
time. It’s on my list. I’ve been to the Louvre 
and to many other art galleries, and I wouldn't 
miss this exhibit.” 

R. D. Clark, Oxford, N. C. merchant: “I 
don’t know enough about art to appreciate 
this exhibit and I wouldn’t know any 
more about it if I did see it.” 

Marie Kump, Cleveland, comptometer: “Be- 
cause | want to be entertained rather than 
educated while I’m in New York City. We 
have art galleries in Cleveland and I visit 
them when I am home.” 

Mrs. R. D. Cramer, Thompsontown, Pa., 
housewife: “I wish I could visit it but I won’t 
have time. I’m here for only two days.” 

F. H. Clarke, Baltimore insurance agent: “I 
visited these masterpieces twice last year.” 

[Ep.: The show this year is almost entirely 
new—or does that matter?] 
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Balloons: CANDivo Portinart (Brazil) 


Portinari Comes as “Good Neighbor” Emissary 


A 37-YEAR-OLD BRAZILIAN ARTIST, Candido 
Portinari, is rising over the southern borders 
and across the horizon of recognition with a 
speed that not even Diego Rivera travelled 
in his early days. 

This month the artist is not only enjoying 
the distinction of being virtually the sole rep- 
resentative of Brazil in a Latin-American show 
at the Riverside Museum, but is also the cen- 
tral theme in a large one-man show at the 
Detroit Museum, which, after its closing Sept. 
30, will reopen at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York on Oct. 9. 

Portinari’s name is not entirely new to Amer- 


Joanita: CANDIDO PorTINARI 





ica. His first recognition came from the 1935 
Carnegie International jury which awarded 
him a second honorable mention. More re- 
cently he has received notice for his mural 
in the Brazilian Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

He was born in Brazil of Italian parents, 
in the town of Brodowski, Sao Paulo, in 1903. 
When he was 13 years old, Portinari went to 
Rio to study art and after twelve years of 
hard work won a traveling scholarship that 
took him to France, England, Italy and Spain. 
His Carnegie award, entitled Coffee, brought 
accelerated recognition for the artist in his 
homeland until today he is recognized as the 
country’s best painter. 

Government mural commissions and _ teach- 
ing appointments have come his way steadily 
and when Brazil was asked to send a group 
of paintings to America for a Latin-American 
show it decided to send a one-man show of 
Portinari. At the present time Portinari is 
executing frescoes for the Ministry of Health 
and Education in Rio. 

Probably the most remarkable characteristic 
of Portinari’s art 


is its versatility. Defying 
classification as 


a surrealist, expressionist, 
primitive, or classicist, Portinari is all rolled 
into one. He can go from one style and mood 
to another with complete ease and assurance, 
adapting his composition, tempo, and whole 
spirit to the exigencies of each new problem. 
He has been strongly influenced by the French 
modernists—Picasso, Modigliani, Rouault, and 
others—yet the Portinari stamp is imprinted 
on every canvas. 

Inspirationally, Portinari’s main concern is 
with the people and the land of his native 
Brazil. Among the score of oils at the River- 
[Please turn to page 29] 
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Orchard: Puit Parapise 
Awarded First Prize of $200 in Watercolor 


Cultured California Honors Her Own 


THE HARVEST SEASON for cash awards in 
the large summer-long annuals is at hand. At 
San Francisco, in addition to the $3,000 cash 
prizes given to artists in the I.B.M. show, 
another $1,500 was dispersed at the Golden 
Gate display of contemporary Californian art. 
The jury—Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., Reginald 
Poland, Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley and 
Margit Varga—selected five oils, five water- 
colors and five prints from the state-wide ex- 
hibition for prizes. 

Phil Dike won the top oil award of $400 
with his regional landscape, Smudging. Sec- 
ond prize in this class went to Tom Craig for 
his subtly painted Savannah Waterfront. Third 
prize of $100 was won by Eugene Ivanoff 
with his dynamic After Grapes of Wrath. 
Honorable mentions in the oil class were 
awarded to two artists, accompanied in both 
cases by a $50 bill: to John Langley Howard 


for Down by the Gas Tanks, and to William 
A. Gaw for Dahlias. 

Another Phil (short names are favored 
among the West Coast artists) ——Phil Paradise 
—won the $200 first prize in the watercolor 
category for his Orchard. Victor de Wilde 
took the $100 second prize with his In March; 
Lee Blair was voted the $75 third prize for 
Celebrating Independence. Honorable mentions 
and $30 prizes went to Dong Kingman and 
Harley Melzian. 

Victor Arnautoff’s lithograph, Cotton Pick- 
ers, won the $100 first prize. Second prize 
and $75 went to Mallette Dean for a lino- 
leum cut, Richardson’s Bay; E. Holland John- 
son took the $50 third prize with his dry point, 
Stone Steps, and the two honorable mentions 
with $20 each went to Julius Pommer for the 
aquatint, B. Street, Virginia City, and to 
Charles Surendorf for Tahitian Fisherman. 





Pomona’s Fair 


IN MOST INSTANCES a county fair is news- 
worthy only within its own borders. A strik- 
ing exception, however, is the Los Angeles 
County Fair, held annually in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. Each year one of its principal features 
is an art exhibition of true national im- 
portance, attracting exhibits by some of the 
most celebrated artists in the country. Under 
the direction of Millard Sheets the show has 
been built up to an increasingly national scale, 
and last year proved its effectiveness by at- 
tracting an audience of 600,000. 

To heighten the interest of the country’s 
artists in this year’s show the Fair manage- 
ment has established a purchase prize of $1,- 
000, the winning picture to become the prop- 
erty of the Fair, which is assembling a per- 
manent collection of prize-winning exhibits. 
The bulk of the show will be invited, but 
any artist may submit work to the jury; if 
accepted, he becomes eligible to compete for 
the top purchase prize. 

The show, which is scheduled to be on view 
from Sept. 13 to the 29th, will also have a 
sculpture section, in which a $200 purchase 
prize is being offered. All exhibits will be 
juried, 

On the jury of selection for non-invited 
works are Henry Lee McFee, Emil Kosa, 
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Alexander Brook, Stanley Reckless and Clar- 
ence Hinkle. The awarding of prizes will be 
in the hands of Stafford Duncan, Roland J. 
McKinney and C, B. Afflerbaugh. 





Californians in Vermont 

“Vermont as seen through California eyes” 
might have been the title of the exhibition 
held recently at the University of Vermont’s 
Fleming Museum. Composed of work by Barse 
Miller and Rex Brandt, California watercolor- 
ists on the University’s summer-school fac- 
ulty, and supplemented by four watercolors 
by ex-Californian Paul Sample, the show was 
a forceful, vigorous affair, marked by the 
dash and freedom that are trademarks of the 
West Coast watercolorists. 

Francis Colburn of the Burlington Free 
Press wrote that “in the matter of handling 
watercolor, the exhibition is an inspiration. 
Both Miller and Brandt are masters of their 
medium and handle it with superb insight. 
They understand, better than most American 
watercolorists whose work I have seen, when 
the moment is right for thin, sparse painting 
and when it is crying for rich, wet applica- 
tion. Miller in particular is an expert at pre- 
senting the mind with much that escapes 
the eye.” Sample, this critic felt, was not as 
well represented in the exhibition as were 


Miller and Brandt. 


Claremont Movement 


Just Back from his second summer as a 
“learned talker on art and modern Culture” 
at Claremont College, California, C. J. Bulliet 
of the Chicago Daily News has discovered and 
let his readers in on a new art movement. 

He calls it “the Claremont Movement,” de- 
scribes it as a development in watercolor paint- 
ing, and states that it, like all other real art 
movements, stems from one brilliant individ- 
ual master, Millard Sheets. Only 33 years 
old, a taker of prizes, a breeder and rider of 
horses, a driver of fast cars, a popular in- 
structor at Scripps College and the Claremont 
College graduate school, a leader in civic af- 
fairs, a national figure in art—Sheets is a 
combination of “personality plus energy, and 
painting competence.” 

There is one other ingredient and determin- 
ing factor to the Claremont Movement for 
which Bulliet risks getting a crate of oranges 
sent to him for mentioning it: the Climate. 

“The climate invites sketching out of doors 
the year around. Millard thinks nothing of 
dashing off three or four of the five days in 
a school week with an entire class of 75 or 
80 students in a motor cavalcade on a 50 or 
60 miles jaunt to a beauty spot for the exer- 
cising of their brushes. Watercolor is a quicker 
medium than oil... . 

“Also, there is something in the luxurious- 
ness of semi-tropical trees and in the fleeting 
play of colors on broad expanse of low and 
rounded mountains that invites abundant im- 
pressionistic sketches rather than labored fin- 
ished painting.” 

At Claremont Bulliet watched with amazed 
and sometimes amused interest the growth of 
the Claremont movement around its leader, 
whose chief insistence “is hard and vigorous 
work by students who are ‘aware.’” No ivory 
tower artist, “Sheets is less interested in the 
solitary genius than in the multitude.” 


Watercolor is comparatively new as a “se- 
rious art,” says Bulliet, who admits a prefer- 
ence for Sargent’s work in this medium over 
his oil painting. “It starts, more or less defi- 
nitely, with Thomas Girtin (the Millard Sheets 
of England) in the first days of last century, 
and became a matter to reckon with when 
Turner followed Girtin’s lead. Before that, the 
watercolor had been generally a ‘wash draw- 
ing’—the first ‘study’ for an oil painting. The 
French (Cézanne, particularly as pioneer) de- 
veloped the English ‘discovery,’ just as the 
Barbizon forests grew out of the shady woods 
of the English Constable, and the French 
Impressionism derived from Constable and 
Turner. 

“In the United States, Winslow Homer was 
a pioneer, and to the late Dr. Harshe, director 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, is to be justly 
assigned the honor of making watercolor ‘im- 
portant.’ 

“For Dr. Harshe, some two decades ago, 
inaugurated the spring annual international 
watercolor show at the Art Institute. 

“The start was small and discouraging, but 
Dr. Harshe lived to see his pet attain high 
and serious world renown.” 

The Claremont development in Dr. Harshe’s 
pet medium is “too new yet to talk of ‘masters’ 
after Millard Sheets,” though Bulliet mentions 
several promising students. But the movement 
is developing rapidly “into an honest and 
astonishingly meritorious interpretation of ‘the 
American scene’—or that segment of it that 
exists in the Pomona Valley, the surrounding 
ranges of mountains and the tidewaters of the 
Pacific Ocean.” 

Almost simultaneous with Bulliet’s article 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York pur- 
chased nine California watercolors (page 8). 
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Safe So Far 


Tuus FAR the well-being of Europe’s three 
leading artists has not been seriously dis- 
turbed, according to Newsweek, whose art 
editor recently queried his European corre- 
spondents concerning Henri Matisse, Pablo 
Picasso, and Augustus John. All three are 
safe (as of late in August) and both John 
and Matisse are still busy painting. 

“The war,” said the white-haired Matisse, 
“will make it possible for me to work as I 
never worked before. If I had Hitler before 
me I could make him understand in short 
order that art has its value—that it is a search 
after truth and truth is all that counts.” 

The dean of living French painters quit 
Paris June 22 for Sibourg, a Basque town 
where the late Maurice Ravel lived, News- 
week reports. “When the Germans approached, 
Matisse stopped sketching, hired a taxi, and 
rode until the meter registered 4,000 francs 
(about $92), at St. Gaudens. From there he 
took another cab to Carcassonne; then trav- 
eled by sleeper to Marseille, where he is try- 
ing to obtain a visa for his daughter Mar- 
guerite to join her husband, George Duthuis, 
lecturing in this country. When the mission 
is finished Matisse will return to his home 
in Nice.” 

Picasso fled Paris during the general evacu- 
ation, and although his art is under Nazi 
interdict and his mural, Guernica, depicts the 
reported horrors of the Nazi bombing of a 
Loyalist town, Picasso is now, according to 
Newsweek, “safe and well in Nazi-occupied 
territory at Royan, near Bordeaux.” 

“Picasso hates travel, gets seasick, and has 
repeatedly declined offers from Ambassador 
Bullitt and others to get him a passport to 
this country. His most recent pictures were 
removed from Paris and reportedly stored in 
bank vaults for safekeeping; many of his 
others are in the hands of private American 
collectors like the Chester Dales, or on tour 
with the Museum of Modern Art’s huge re- 
trospective show of his work.” 

Augustus John, England’s noted contem- 
porary, is painting more than ever, Newsweek 
continues. “In London he lives and works 
alone five days a week in a big untidy studio 
in a Chelsea side street (London’s Left Bank) .” 
John’s five sons are all fighting; the eldest 
is second in command of H.M.S. York. 





The Last of “Verve” 


The last copy of the French art magazine, 
Verve, to be published in Paris has arrived, 
just as sumptuous as ever. It is understood 
that the issue was taken off the press just a 
few days before the Germans swept into Paris 
and copies were rushed to Bordeaux. There 
will probably be no more issues. 

Features of the current September-Novem- 
ber issue are a calendar by Derain; a cover 
by Matisse; full color reproductions of paint- 
ings by Bonnard, Miro, Leger and others; a 
reproduction of an old French miniature cal- 
endar; and articles by Paul Claudel, Rouault, 
Andre Malraux and others. The price, $3.50. 





While New England Flowered 

“The arts do not interest me so much as 
the coarse arts which feed, clothe, house, and 
comfort a people. I should rather be a great 
man as Franklin than a Michael Angelo; nay, 
if I had a son I should rather see him a 
mechanic, who organized use, like the late 
George Stephenson in England (inventor of 
the steam locomotive), than a great painter 
like Rubens, who only copied beauty.”—Theo- 
dore Parker, noted New England preacher and 
intellectual, quoted in Jarves’ Art Thoughts. 
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Henry Varnum Poor Working on Penn State Mural 


Poor Paints Imposing Fresco for Penn State 


FoR MANY YEARS to come American art 
lovers will make pilgrimages to Penn State 
College, out in beautiful, rolling midland 
Pennsylvania, there to view the mural in true 
fresco which Henry Varnum Poor has painted 
in the college’s Main Administration Building. 
The mural, recently completed, is a gift from 
the Class of ’32, which took the revolutionary 
step of foregoing the traditional bird-bath and 
decided on a fresco by an American artist as 
its alma mater presentation. Poor, on his part, 
gave his best to produce a mural aesthetically 
worthy of the permanence of its medium. 

Poor was selected for the commission—the 
first work of its kind to be painted for an 
American college—because of his outstanding 
success with fresco for the Government in the 
Justice and Interior buildings. When Penn 
State decided to acquire a fresco, Professor 
H. E. Dickson, together with Professor J. 
Burne Helme and Professor Francis Hyslop 
went to Washington to study what the artists 
had accomplished for the Section of Fine Art. 
Immediately they saw Poor’s work they knew 
they had found their artist. Poor was given 
the $4,500 commission, with the sole provi- 
sion that the fresco be painted during regular 
college session, so that the students might 
observe the painting in progress. 

Penn State, a large, progressive institution, 
was the first college to be established under 
the Morrill Act of 1862, the measure which 
President Lincoln had enacted during the Civil 
War’s darkest days creating the land grant 
colleges. So Poor logically picked as his theme 
Lincoln initiating the Act, symbolized by the 
planting of a young tree (tree of life) with 
a sturdy youth lending a helping hand (see 
cover of this issue). The theme is developed 
by agricultural and industrial scenes repre- 
senting contributions made by the college to 
the wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Poor is one of America’s most experienced 
exponents of true or wet fresco, having ex- 
perimented extensively even before the Mexi- 
can invasion of Rivera and Orozco. He paints 
with opaque color mixed with lime putty, 
achieving fineness of modeling and subtle at- 
mospheric relationships, qualities lacking in 
the dry fresco technique with transparent 
color. “There is no tactile body or surface in 
transparent fresco,” he says. An example of 


how Poor builds up his lights opaquely is the 
key figure of his Penn State fresco, the 13- 
foot figure of Lincoln, dramatizing with the 
eloquently turned left hand the love, humility 
and strength of a great leader faced with the 
bitter task of directing the Civil War. Here is 
a compelling aesthetic statement, not the 
monotonous earth-brown and black decoration 
of the Mexicans nor the jig-saw effect once 
so popular among American artists. 


Poor on Mural Painting 


Apropos of his Penn State mural, Poor 
outlines some of his artistic credo in the 
August issue of the Magazine of Art: 

“First, a mural must decorate a wall. Sec- 
ond, it should be a human document with 
real meaning to the people who use the place. 
From the architect’s and purist’s point of view, 
the first is more important. But there have 
been occasional instances of great human 
documents spread upon walls without much 
regard to the architecture, yet taking a cer- 
tain grandeur from their contact with build- 
ing so that even the purists forgive them. 

“Moreover, decoration pursued as decora- 
tion is apt to be so shallow and limited that 
an artist bent upon setting his symbols on 
a wall in paint or carving will probably give 
an infinitely richer wall than the decorator 
repeating his patterns. 

“Still the ideal remains—the perfect har- 
mony of the two; and for that ideal there 
must be a close union between architect and 
painter. For that union to be really fruitful 
there must be a common understanding of 
symbols—all communication being by means 
of symbols. Purely realistic painting is not 
communication, it is just representation. .. . 

“The confusion of symbols in present-day 
painting—pure realism at one and and pure 
decoration at the other—will be slow in re- 
solving itself into one clear and_ universal 
and powerful language. With our society in 
flux the language can never be set and uni- 
versal, as was Egyptian, Byzantine or Mayan. 

“T think through a union with architecture, 
working in a common sympathy for and love 
of materials, more universality can be reached 
—something that makes sense without plod- 
ding realism and so contains the elements 
of fine decoration.” 
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Arizona Evening: 





Mitrorp Zornes (California) 


Met Recognizes California Watercolorists 


ALL THAT CALIFORNIA WATERCOLORISTS lack 
now is an interesting name for their school 
of art. One trouble with 

This near 


their wines, too. 
state of fullness was recently 
achieved when the Metropolitan Museum an- 
nounced a new batch of Hearn Fund _pur- 
chases. Nine of the artists included in the 
recent Riverside Museum show of West Coast 
watercolorists were accepted into the Metro- 
politan. Eight of the paintings—all water- 
colors—were purchased directly from the Riv- 
erside Museum, which had expended $3,000 
to show New York what the Californians are 
doing in their favorite medium. 

The nine California watercolorists honored 
by the Hearn committee are: Gladys Aller 
with Portrait of Helen; Joan Irving Brandt 
(Mrs. Rexford Brandt) with Bear Skin Neck; 
Dong Kingman with A Morning Picture; 
Fletcher Martin with Juliet; Alexander Ne- 
pote with Church, San Pedro; George Post 
with Mohave Desert; Pearl Frye Rau with The 
Thrown Rider, and Milford Zornes with Ari- 
zona Evening. 

The current Hearn list, one of the heaviest 
in recent years, contains also eight oils and 
four watercolors by non-Californians. 

Probably the most interesting single pur- 


A Morning Picture: 
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chase in the whole list is that of two oil paint- 
ings, by Irene de Bohus, a young 26-year-old 
American girl who has spent the past 13 
years studying in Europe and whose first one- 
man show was held early this season at the 
Ferargil Galleries. Shortly after that exhibit 
the Metropolitan bought one of her water- 
colors. Now, enamoured of the watercolor, the 
Metropolitan has bought directly from the 
artist her two oils, The Palm Tree and Mex- 
ican Boy. That hangs up a record for young 
Miss de Bohus. 

Only five other artists have had three or 
more of their works purchased by the Hearn 
Fund. And not one of these has equalled Miss 
de Bohus’ time record—three purchases com- 
pressed within the space of only a few months! 

The other oil purchases in the present 
group are: Some Place in Georgia by Arnold 
Blanch, bought through the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists; Still Life by Samuel Brecher 
(his second Hearn purchase), from Hudson 
D. Walker; Exiled by Edith Bry; Jerry Farns- 
worth’s Annabella, from the National Aca- 
demy; Herman Maril’s In the Kitchen, pur- 
chased from Hudson D. Walker; and John 
Sloan's The Jitney, bought from Nat Smolin. 

Other watercolors that were bought by the 


Donec Kineman (California) 
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Hearn Fund at the same session are: Tiles 
Need Replacing by Mary Hoover Aiken (Mrs. 
Conrad Aiken), purchased from the Wa'ker 
Galleries; Vermont Interior by Bernadine Cus- 
ter (Mrs. A. E. Sharp), acquired through the 
Midtown Galleries; Weather-Beaten by Evy- 
ind Earle, purchased from the Charles Morgan 
Gallery; Grand-Tier Box by Reginald Marsh, 
from the Rehn Gallery; and 5 A.M., Elko, 
Nevada by Georges Schrieber, purchased from 
the Associated American Artists. 

The only one of the 21 new Hearns to be 
reproduced in the metropolitan newspapers 
was Exiled by Edith Bry (pronounced Bree; 
the artist is the wife of Maurice Benjamin 
of the brokerage firm, Benjamin, Hill & Co). 
Exiled, reproduced by the Sun, the World- 
Telegram and the Herald Tributte, shows a 
dramatic group of Higgins-esque refugees. 

As a sequel to the Hearn Fund controversy 
which has been simmering in the weekly 
pages of the New York Times (see August 
Ist issue of Art Dicest), the current announce- 
ment of purchases hardly meets the criticisms 
that have been leveled at the Fund’s admin- 
istration. Howard Devree published in the 
Times a list of 46 recognized American art- 
ists who have consistently been refused ad- 
mittance to the Hearn collection. The Metro- 
politan has removed only two artists from that 
list by its present, 21-painting purchase. The 
two are Fletcher Martin and Herman Maril. 





Questioning the Met 


Emity Genauer, forthright critic of the 
New York World-Telegram, was frankly dis- 
gusted with the latest batch of Hearn Fund 
purchases by the Metropolitan Museum (re- 
ported elsewhere on this page). 

“It must be a great comfort in times like 
these,” wrote Miss Genauer, “to be as im- 
perturbable, as numb, as positively pachy- 
dermatous as the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Almost always its announcements of 
new Hearn Fund purchases of contemporary 
American art provoke a storm of censure 
for the arbitrariness, the utter lack of logic, 
the indiscriminateness of its selections. But 
the most recent announcements have caused 
such bitterness that even a publication of as 
general interest as The New Yorker ran a 
series of articles examining the Metropoli- 
tan’s curious workings. In local art circles, 
of course, the subject is an open wound. 

“Nothing daunted, the museum today an- 
batch of acquisitions. 
Along with an Egyptian bird trap of the 12th 
century, a 16th century damascended carved 
dagger, and an Athenian toilet box of the 
period about 430 B. C., it has just acquired 
21 paintings and watercolors by living Amer- 
‘can painters. Study of the list and a check 
of it against previously purchased works re- 
veal not the faintest indication that the Metro- 
politan is aware of the controversy; that, if 
it is, it cares a hoot, or, 


nounced its newest 


worse, that it even 
knows very much about contemporary 
ican art and artists.” 

On the whole, Miss Genauer found the 21 
purchases guilty of the major crime of being 


A mer- 


inconsequential: “It isn’t as if the pictures 
are bad: not one of the 21 can be called that. 
But, with a very few exceptions, they make 
about as unexciting and inconsequential a 
(The 
critic listed the Schreiber, Bry, Farnsworth, 
Marsh, Maril and Zornes as the best). 


lot as you're likely to find anywhere.” 


Miss Genauer could discover “absolutely no 
logic” to the Then she asked 
a few embarrassing questions: 

“Why should the Metropolitan, faced with a 
choice of the 60,000 or more pictures exhibited 
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each year, have picked this particular lot? 
Why, when dozens of America’s most distin- 
quished and best-known painters are not 
represented at all in its collection, should it 
buy two oils by a 26-year-old artist who had 
her first American show last season and had 
one of her watercolors purchased by the 
Metropolitan at that time? Irene de Bohus is, 
to be sure, talented. We said so at the time 
of her debut. But why should three pictures 
by her be bought by the museum within one 
year when Walt Kuhn, Franklin Watkins, 
Marsden Hartley, Stuart Davis, Joseph de 
Martini and a raft of others have not yet been 
honored by the purchase of even a_ single 
work? 

“What are the standards the Metropolitan 
employs? What is it trying to do with its 
contemporary American collection? Is it to 
be regarded as a cross-section of contempo- 
rary trends? (Hardly, when at least three in- 
teresting developments are totally ignored: 
abstraction, social consciousness and surreal- 
ism.) 

“Is it rather a repository of the best things, 
chosen with no thought of whether or not they 
are representative, which the Metropolitan 
committee of selection has encountered? (In 
that case the committee owes it to the pub- 
lic to get around more.) Does it exist only to 
encourage living artists, young and old, by 
the purchase of their work? (A defensible 
position for some provincial museum perhaps 
—hardly for the Metropolitan, which must, 
like a critic, serve the public first; the artist 
incidentally. ) 

“Or does the Metropolitan’s section of pres- 
ent-day American art stand as nothing more 
or less than an expression of the museum’s 
own haphazard, willful and lazy approach to 
the whole subject?” 

Miss Genauer feels that an a‘irmative an- 
swer to her last question would come closest 
to the truth. 





Daytonians Are Grateful 

An oil portrait of Mrs. Harrie Gardner 
Carnell, art patron, by John Christian Johan- 
sen, is the latest acquisition of the Dayton 
Art Institute. The work is a gift of the 
citizens of Dayton who wished to express 
their appreciation to Mrs. Carnell for her 
many benefactions. Donations to the commis- 
sion ranged from one penny upwards. 





Jurors Who Judged the 1.B.M. Show at Golden Gate, Left to Right: 
Roi Partridge, Spencer Macky, Albert Bender, Mrs. Vanderlynn 
Stow, Mrs. Leonora Wood Armsby, Dorothy Wright Liebes, Thomas 


J. Watson (not voting), Dr. Grace L. 
Walter Heil, Dr. 
ground may be seen 


Pflueger, Dr. 


McCann Morley, Timothy 
Eugen Neuhaus. In the _ back- 


Reuben Tam’s $1,000 first prize winner. 


Hawauian Wins I.B.M. Sweepstakes 


A RUGGED LANDSCAPE of the hard, choppy 
floor of a crater by Reuben Tam of Hawaii 
was awarded the first prize at the Golden 
Gate—International Business Machines All- 
American exhibition of 53 paintings from as 
many states, territories and possessions. For 
his picture in the San Francisco show the 
Hawaiian took one-third of the $3000 prize 
purse. 

The jury, led by Dr. Grace L. McCann 
Morley, was made up of the following addi- 
tional members: Dr. Walter Heil, Roi Part- 
ridge, Dorothy Liebes, Albert Bender, E. Spen- 
cer Macky, Mrs. Leonora Wood Armsby, Tim- 
othy Pflueger, 
Eugen Neuhaus. 

Seven cash prizes were awarded by the jury. 
Zoltan Sepeshy, instructor at the Cranbrook 
Academy, took the $750 second prize with his 


Mrs. Vanderlynn Stow, and 


Civic Improvement: Cuartes BurcuFieLp. (New York). Awarded 6th Prize in 1.B.M. Show 
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familiar Morning Chore (reproduced in Dec. 
1, 1938, Art Dicest). Third prize of $500 
went to George Marinko of Connecticut for 
his Connecticut Vale. The Philadelphia artist, 
Antonio P. Martino captured fourth prize of 
$350 with one of his city-scapes, Wilde Street, 
Manayunk. Karl Mattern’s Kansas landscape, 
a chilly looking view of Snow in the Corn 
won the $200 fifth prize; Charles Burchfield’s 
Civic Improvement took the $100 sixth prize 
and the seventh prize of the same amount was 
awarded to the Cincinnati artist, Meyer Abel, 
for his Flowers on Blue Cloth. 

The canvases chosen for cash awards were 
selected, according to Dr. Morley speaking 
for the jury, “on the basis of the quality of 
the painting on the one hand, and on the 
other, on the depicting 
the art and character of the state or terri- 
tory.” 


artist's success in 
She said she considered the collection 
a good cross-section of the art of the United 
States and congratulated Mr. Watson on the 
uniqueness of the idea and the stand he has 
taken in bringing art and business closer to- 
gether. 

The West Coast I.B.M. exhibition comprises 
53 paintings which were selected by as many 
local juries and then purchased by the com- 
pany. At the close of the two World Fairs 
(New York has a similar I.B.M. show), the 
106 artists will receive medals designed by 
John Flanagan commemorating their partici- 
pation. The New 
nounced next issue. 


York awards will be an- 


_~— 


East Hamptcn Annual 
show at Guild Hall 
Long Island, presents to 





The annual members’ 
in East Hampton, 
visitors of that fashionable corner of the re- 
sort world 86 oils and watercolors by 46 
artists. On view through the early part of 


September, the exhibition contains a varied 
selection of portraits, still lifes and landscape 
paintings depicting the ocean-fronted land 
near East Hampton. The show’s first prize of 
$50 was taken by Valentine Arbogast’s VF hite 
Petunias, and the $25 second prize by Roder- 


ick Mead’s Mistral. 
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Fall River: Francis CHapin* 


Vermont Turns Appreciation into Action 


By Edwin (Larry) Clark 


WitH Lowry SKIES, near freezing tempera- 
ture, and the alarms of war and revolution, 
the 14th summer annual of the Southern Ver- 
mont Artists got under way Aug. 24-Sept. 2. 
What Edward Alden Jewell calls the “Man- 
chester idea” was functioning with perennial 
freshness. In spite of the elements, about 1,000 
from the countryside about Manchester came 
to see what a hundred native and professional 
artists had been doing. A Vermont opening 
is a cross between a county fair and a big 
urban art show, except that the town cars 
and the jalopies are about equal. Art in 
southern Vermont nowadays is no polite mat- 
ter of looking and murmuring—nor is there 
a cocktail in sight. Appreciation here is trans- 
lated into action—for the total purchases on 
the recent opening day surpassed the $2,000 
of last year. 

It would seem that the landscape generally 
devoted at this time of year to verdure, crops, 
artists and cows has been further cluttered up 
by visiting staff members of museums. At the 
end of the second day, Bernadine Custer, 
Patsy Santo and Carl Ruggles had been pur- 
chased by the Whitney Museum (Mrs. Force 
appearing in person); Clay Bartlett, Ruggles 
and Reginald Marsh by the Detroit Art Insti- 
tute; and Paul Sample, Henry Schnakenberg, 
Marsh and Francis Chapin by the Brooklyn 
Museum. A number of these purchases were 
watercolors, but not all of them. Other mu- 
seum officials were reported en route, so that 
this is only a partial report of the militancy 
of art support in Southern Vermont. 

Probably the greatest change which has 
taken place since the start of this summer se- 
ries is the general drift from pure landscape 
to more varied expression. Now the mad 
turbulence of the present day seems to have 
made its impression. There is much violence 
of expression, which Royal Cortissoz has ig- 
nored, much of which is as poorly painted, 
as it is vehement in attack. Satire, social com- 
ment and a particularly inept political cartoon 
are produced in imitative modernistic pat- 
terns, which are without the saving amusing 
grace of Frank Osborne’s Dancers. But all is 
far from dour, Felicia Meyer is gay and witty, 
and Ramsay’s hooked fish is delightful. 

Among the experimenting younger artists, 


*Under title of Little River, this picture won 
the Harris $500 Prize at 1938 Chicago Annual. 
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Clay Bartlett has progressed from patient trials 
to a well controlled personal style that is ex- 
emplified in Tropical Blossom; while Francis 
Colburn is still mired by his persistent muddy 
color. To Charles Cagle, these restless painters 
should turn, for an example of shocking power 
provoked in his /nterlude. For all the sheer 
loveliness of its color and brush work, the 
Birthday Party of John Koch, is too close to 
Renoir. Several other younger artists, though 
veterans of the show, excite interest, for Mar- 
ion Huse has attained a sensitive and orig- 
inal command of her material in Back Porch. 
Rather cheerlessly Robert G. Wilson is solving 
his problems—definitely he has something to 
say—and in Drift Fence, Winter is compelling. 
Arthur Healy is shaking free from an obvious 
patternistic style to a more personal approach. 
Orland Campbell has an interesting head of 
a Song Writer, classical and with a sense of 
mystery. 

Inspite and because of the healthy revolt, 
these young painters are fun, and should be 
encouraged to even greater zest. 

Even the old guard, who so eloquently in- 
terpret the grace and serenity of New Eng- 
land, appear inclined to favor figures in their 
recent landscapes. Schnakenberg, Fahnestock, 


Tropical Blossom: Cray BarTLettT 





Horace Brown and Herbert Meyer have peo- 
pled their romantic landscapes with figures. 
Nature is explosive and exciting with Francis 
Chapin, and Sample provides an evocative 
version of Vermont during a heavy storm 
with frightened horses. To Luigi Lucioni, Cus- 
ter, Aldro Hibbard, Horace Day and Robert 
Strong Woodward, the old tradition prevails 
and man has no part in the landscape. Doubt- 
less, the new comer, Dean Fausett, in his 
vital yet panoramic Derby View, agrees with 
the pure concept of landscape. But these 
landscapists are so well known and _ their 
contributions so typical, that there is no need 
for comment. 

The quite natural American aptitude for 
watercolor painting—which has been finally 
recognized by even the colonial mMinds—is in 
full flower in Manchester. A gallery is de- 
voted to their display in which variety and 
a high note of achievement is sustained. The 
gamut of styles varies from the pearly, almost 
mystical papers of Carl Ruggles to the stylistic 
washes of Howard Giles. In subject matter, 
there are the deeply felt versions of negro life, 
in the technical perfection of Hilda Belcher, 
to contrast with the atmospheric papers of 
the New York water front by Marsh. 

In the works of Harriette Miller, Mary 
Powers and Schnakenberg there is a variety 
of treatment of flowers and rural vegetation 
that is both imaginative and sensitive. The 
gayety of the country carnival has been put 
on paper by Francis Chapin, with brilliant ef- 
fect, and Sample has a surprising genre 
of winter activity in Central Park. The deli- 
cate spidery watercolors of Custer sketch fas- 
cinatingly the old capitol of Illinois and Lin- 
coln’s home, and with other genre papers of 
country life furnish a unique Americana. 





Art for Advertising 


One of the leading and most potent match- 
makers now at work furthering the budding 
romance of Industry and Art is Philadelphia’s 
seasoned and progressive N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Through their efforts Dole pineapple interests 
drafted top-flight French and American fine 
artists to paint and draw for an advertising 
campaign. Likewise, another Ayer client, the 
De Beers diamond syndicate, has been per- 
suaded to go for its art work to the top ranks 
of contemporary fine artists. Last year they 
contributed a distinguished set of drawings to 
enhance De Beers’ ads. 

Lending further distinction to De Beers’ 
coming campaign, Ayer commissioned a series 
of paintings by such headliners as Picasso, 
Dufy, Derain, Laurencin, Matisse, Lamotte and 
Dali. Their canvases will this season be re- 
produced in full color in national magazines. 
Starting the campaign with a flourish was a 
one-week exhibition of these oils, held from 
Aug. 26 to the 31st, at New York’s plushy 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 





American Art Week 


There has been some confusion in certain 
sections regarding the date of American Art 
Week. The American Artists Professional 
League, sponsors of the event, announce that 
the date is unchanged, the first week of No- 
vember, 1 to 7, the same as during the past 
seven years. 





Dr. Morley Heads Directors 

Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley of the San 
Francisco Museum has been reelected for a 
fourth term as president of the Western As- 
sociation of Art Museum Directors. Earl Row- 
land of Stockton was elected vice-president; 
Donald Bear, newly appointed to Santa Bar- 
bara, secretary and treasurer. 
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What of France? 


“WaT poes the future hold for art in 
France—France, to which men everywhere 
have looked, these decades and these centuries 
past, for cultural inspiration and nourish- 
ment?” 

This timely and pertinent question Edward 
Alden Jewell posed in a recent issue of the 
New York Times. In speculating on its an- 
swer, Jewell pointed out that the era of 
France’s artistic freedom had been ended by 
Herr Hitler and that on his will depended the 
direction of France’s new art era. 

“Could even so patient and enlightened and 
spleenless a cultural prophet,” the Times crit- 
ic asked with quiet-spoken irony toward Hit- 
ler, “be expected to view with indifference, 
let alone approbation, evidence such as he 
found abhorrent at home? May he not en- 
vision a House of French Art, ¢omparable, if 
not quite equal, to his House of German Art 
in Munich? Can French art hope to evade 
the Nazi purge?” 

“At the moment,” Jewell continues, “there 
may be glimpsed faint signs of reassurance, 
as members of the Opéra, the Opéra Comique 
and the Comédie Frangaise are asked to re- 
port back to their posts. Culture, at least on 
the traditional, the ‘accepted’ side, resumes 
in tortured, beaten France. An ominous si- 
lence encompasses the arts of , contemporary 
painting and sculpture. We wait, with trou- 
bled thoughts, for that silence to be broken.” 

“And waiting,” Jewell concluded, “free 
America is in a position to appreciate, poign- 
antly and to the full, the difference between 
art that is controlled—that has been officially 
‘purged’—and art that knows no interdict.” 


In Embattled Britain 


The Madonnas, angels and sun-flooded land- 
scapes that used to hang in the peace and 
quiet of London’s National Gallery, have 
been, for more than a year, in hiding. The 
gallery’s walls now bristle with violent paint- 
ings of violent times, executed by British art- 
ists attached to the Army, Navy and the Roy- 
al Air Force. The evacuation of Dunkerque, 
the smoldering ruins of Nazi bombers, and 
the activities of troops, ranging from arrivals 
at front lines to parades in Whitehall, are 
some of the events covered. 

In another wing of the museum nine rooms 
are hung with modern works. This display, 
Director Sir Kenneth Clark explained to a 
New York Herald Tribune correspondent, is in 
keeping with the museum’s policy of showing 
only those exhibits which could be replaced. 

Speaking further of museum activities, Sir 
Kenneth said that “despite the drawbacks of 
the war, the quiet spell has given a wonder- 
ful chance of making new acquisitions, re- 
framing and restoring paintings. As a result 
we will be able to unveil one or two priceless 
additions to our collections at the end of the 
war. We have already discovered a Botticelli 
in the process of cleaning.” 








Chicago Gets $100,000 Bequest 

A bequest of $100,000 for the specific pur- 
pose of establishing a chair, or professorship, 
in the field of painting or decorative arts has 
been received by the Art Institute of Chicago 
from the late Mrs. Mary Morley Sellers of 
Los Angeles. She also gave the Art Institute 
a number of art works from her home in 
Pasadena. 

Mrs. Sellers made the bequest in the name 
of her late husband, Frank Harold Sellers, 
who was one of the founders of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company and a patron of 
the arts in both Chicago and Pasadena. 


Ist September, 1940 





Portrait of a Nobleman: Titian 


Billy Rose Joins Old Master Collector Ranks 


THE NUCLEUs of an old master art collection, 
which, if it becomes sufficiently important 
will be eventually given to the public, has 
been acquired by Billy Rose, genius of the 
entertainment world and producer of the 
World’s Fair attraction, the Aquacade. Three 
oils—a Titian, a Rubens, and an Ambrosius 
Holbein—were recently purchased by Rose 
from E. and A. Silberman Galleries, the New 
York Times reveals. 

The three paintings, installed in the Beek- 
man Place residence of Rose and his wife, 
Eleanor Holm, the swimmer, are the most 
important in a group of purchases made since 
last year. The Rubens, a Portrait of Eliza- 
beth of Bourbon, painted while the Flemish 
master was visiting Madrid, was formerly in 
the collection of a royal family of Europe. An 
authentication by Dr. William R..Valentiner 
of the Detroit Museum states that the paint- 
ing “shows all the brilliancy and freshness of 
execution typical of the artist’s portraits done 
directly from life and executed entirely by 
his own hand.” Elizabeth of Bourbon was 
Queen of Spain and first wife of Philip IV. 

The Titian painting, a Portrait of a Noble- 
man, is authenticated by William Suida, Dr. 
Gustav Gluck and others, and is thought to 
have been done about 1540. The work por- 
trays a man of about 30 years, dressed in 
a dark cloak and holding a sword in one 
hand and gloves in the other. The Ambrosius 
Holbein work is also a portrait, formerly in 
the Ambras Collection at the Vienna Museum. 

It depicts the innocent, appealing face of a 
young girl, flanked on either side by tall 
architectural motifs. The artist, elder brother 
of Hans Holbein the Younger, was the more 


sentimental of the two and excelled particu- 
larly in children’s portraits. Companion por- 
traits of the sitter’s brother and sister by 
the same artist are in the museum at Basle, 
Switzerland. 

When asked if his interest in art is related 
to the show business, Rose (who has become 
a gallery-goer recently) told the Times re- 
porter: “I work entirely in visual terms. My 
stage spectacles are entirely visual. Great pic- 
tures are the best way of making visual 
things immortal. Besides, I’m interested in 
unusual personalities. The great painters had 
great personalities which they were able to 
put on canvas. | find them exciting to live 
with.” 





More I.B.M. Support 


The Canadian National Exhibition opened 
at Toronto for the 62nd year on August 23 
with one of its most comprehensive art sur- 
veys. Housed in the Fine Arts Gallery, this 
year’s art exhibition comprises the regular 
show of contemporary Canadian art; another 
containing the work of 63 American artists 
from the Macbeth, Milch, Kraushaar and 
Grand Central galleries of New York; and 
two shows assembled by the 
Business Machines. 

The two I.B.M. exhibitions are “79 Paint- 
ings from 79 Countries” which was assembled 
for the 1939 Golden Gate Exposition and a 
collection of 10 contemporary paintings from 
each Canadian Province and Newfoundland 
assembled and purchased by the company. 
This show is combined with a display of the 
company’s products. 


International 
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Robert Macbeth Dies 


Rosert WALKER MACBETH, one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest art dealers and an untiring cham- 
pion of native American art, died Aug. 1 at 
the Orange (N. J.) Memorial Hospital, after 
a brief illness. He was 56 years old, and his 
sudden passing was a startling tragedy to the 
entire art world. The New York Herald Tri- 
bune expressed this feeling editorially: “It is 
painful to think of the interests of American 
art without the constructive collaboration of 
Robert W. Macbeth. He had an _ energetic 
physique, which makes the news of his death 
all the more shocking.” 

Since the death of his father, William Mac- 
beth, in 1917, Robert Macbeth had been pres- 
ident of the Macbeth Gallery of New York, 
founded in 1892 and the pioneer gallery to 
deal exclusively in American art. The father. 
who came to the United States from Ireland 
in 1871, undertook the difficult task of inter- 
esting American collectors in native art at 
a time when Europe was considered the sole 
source of artistic expression. For a time be- 
fore the first World War victory seemed won, 
but when the son took over during the period 
of strongest internationalism he faced the 
same old battle and it was only in recent 
years that American art was accorded an 
equal hearing. During these years Bob Mac- 
beth was assisted by his cousin, Robert Me- 
Intire, business manager of the firm and in 
whose capable hands directorship now falls. 

Robert Macbeth was born in Brooklyn, grad- 
uated from Columbia University in 1906, and 
worked for the American Book Company un- 
til he joined his father in the gallery in 1909. 
He became art critic of the Christian Science 
Vonitor and contributed numerous articles 
to art publications, proving himself a clear 
thinking and articulate keynoter for the more 
conservative section of the contemporary art 
world. His Art Notes, published in 1930, was 
a most convincing and intelligent plea for a 
return of beauty to art. In 1928 Mr. Mac- 
beth was instrumental in organizing the much 
needed but now defunct American Art Deal- 
ers’ Association, serving as its first president. 

The addresses of the Macbeth Gallery indi- 
cate the northward movement of New York’s 
art center during the past half century. First 
it was located at 237 Fifth Avenue, then fur- 
ther uptown at 450 Fifth Avenue, and now 
on 57th Street, today the undisputed art cen- 
ter of the entire world. The Macbeth Gallery 
through the years has been influential in the 
formation of many of the finest private and 
public collections of American art, including 
the Addison Gallery at Andover, Mass., and 
numerous others. Winslow Homer was an ar- 
tistic god to Mr. Macbeth, and in recent years 
he lectured and did much research on the 
life and work of this American Old Master. 
The gallery is agent for the Homer estate. 

The editorial in the Herald Tribune gives 
a good idea of Mr. Macbeth’s artistic credo: 
“Robert W. Macbeth was steadfastly ‘on the 
side of the angels.’ For him also Stuart, Inness, 
Homer and their peers were figures to be 
reverenced, and, along with them, such men 
as Thayer and Dewing. And he, again like 
his father, was for progress so long as it 
rested upon the fundamental laws of good 
painting. He was hospitable to ‘the eight, 
to artists like Henri, Glackens and Luks, and 
in more recent days he was equally the friend 
of younger practitioners, like Meyer and Wy- 
eth, Brackman and Corbino. In a 
marked by the vogue of that modernism 
which he detested, his gallery was a sanctuary 
for those who adhered to true liberalism.” 

Mr. Macbeth lived in South Orange, N. J., 
and took an active part in the art and relig- 
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period 





Rosert W. Macsetu (1884-1940) 


ious affairs of his community. He worked 
with the Art Center of the Oranges and served 
for 25 years as superintendent of the Sunday 
School of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
South Orange. Living are his widow, Mrs. 
Phoebe Craig Macbeth; his mother, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Macbeth of Brooklyn; a daughter, Miss 
Phoebe C. Macbeth; and two sons, William 
2nd and L. Craig Macbeth. 


The Fair Saved Them 


The New York Fair was the instrument 
through which the United States inadvertently 
became a sanctuary for several important can- 
vases owned by collectors in the late Poland. 
Brought over to embellish the Polish Pavilion, 
they missed by a scant 60 days the Nazi in- 
vasion that would have impounded them. Ti- 
tian, Van Dyck, Tintoretto and Ghirlandaio 
are some of the historically eminent masters 
represented in this group of exhibits. 

Titian’s Aretino, the New York Post re- 
ports, “was taken to Poland in 1768. Later 
it was lost. Prince Czetwertynski rediscovered 
it and it was identified by Augustus Meyer 
who recalled the picture as one described in 
a letter to Aretino in 1541. Meyer had read 
the letter in his studies of Titian’s painting.” 
Another work, Tintoretto’s Woman Taken in 
Adultery, was originally taken to Warsaw 
from Russia and had been exhibited in Paris 
and London. Its Polish owner at one time de- 
clined an offer to exchange it for one of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum’s Rubens and a sum 
of money. 





The canvases are under the jurisdiction of 
the custodians of the Polish Pavilion. 





Every 10 Days 


Is it possible for an artist to paint pictures 
priced at between $100 and $200 and make 
a living. According to Julian Garnsey, quoted 
in the Picture and Gift Journal, it is not. 

The cost of living for a married artist with 
one child is set by Mr. Garnsey at between 
$3,000 to $5,000. In order to earn $3,000, an 
artist, making his sales through a dealer, must 
paint 30 pictures at $150. The dealer’s 33 1-3% 
commission takes $50 off each painting. As- 
suming that the artist works 50 weeks out of 
the year’s 52, this means that he must deliver 
to his dealer a finished painting every 10 days. 
Can any artist create at that withering pace? 

[Ep.: Mr. Garnsey proves his point but 
weakens his argument by setting the cost of 
living too high. Such luxury would kill the 
average artist.] 


Henry R. Poore 


FROM THE RANK’s of America’s distinguished 
older generation of artists, Death, on Aug. 
15, drew Henry Rankin Poore. Eighty-one 
years old, the noted painter and author suc- 
cumbed in his Orange, N. J., home after a 
long illness. 

Mr. Poore was born in Newark, in 1859, 
the son of a prominent clergyman. After a 
boyhood in California, he returned East and 
enrolled in the University of Pennsylvania, 
graduating in 1883. The Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy next attracted him, and he later con- 
tinued his art studies at the National Acad- 
emy in New York, and in Paris, where he 
studied under Luminais and Bougereau. The 
last scene of his student activitres was Lon- 
don. While there, he became deeply inter- 
ested in fox hunting, a phase of sport that 
he continued to paint in Virginia after his 
return to America. His records of horses and 
hounds became well known, and on them was 
based the early success of his career. Through 
such canvases as Old Burgundy, A Meet in 
Old Virginia, A Hunters Reverie and The 
End of a Good Morning, Poore’s name spread 
to a national audience. 

Portraiture also absorbed part of Mr. Poore’s 
attention, and as one of the founders of the 
artists’ summer colony at Old Lyne, Conn., 
he turned, too, to the painting of New Eng- 
land landscape. His ability to catch the flavor 
and spirit of landscape added greatly to the 
effectiveness of his sporting and hunting 
scenes. For a while the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico were his favored subject. 

Prizes from American and South American 
exhibitions and purchases by private collec- 
tors and by museums graphically describe his 
international reputation as a painter. His 
books, among them Pictorial Composition, 
Conception of Art, Art Principles in Practice 
and Art’s Place in Education, were widely 
circulated. In all of them he stood firmly as 
an uncompromising opponent of modernism. 

Mr. Poore was a member of the Salmagundi, 
Lotos and National Arts clubs of New York, 
the Art Club of Philadelphia, the American 
Artists Professional League, the Art Center 
of Orange and the New England Societv. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Kath- 
erine Stevens, and a_ brother. 


No Lenin This Time 


Diego Rivera’s large “Art in Auction” 
mural at the San Francisco Fair repre- 
sents a need for the union of the Amer- 
icas, North and South, writes a San 
Francisco Chronicle reporter who at- 
tended a preview of the work. 

“The design balances the old pyra- 
mids of Mexico against the streamlined 
skyscraper cities of the United States,” 
he says. “Likewise the legendary ser- 
pent of Indian mythology is contrasted 
with a sinuous conveyor belt. In the 
center is the dominant figure, half ma- 
chine, half Aztec—symbolizing the great 
technological achievements of 20th cen- 
tury America and the Goddess of Life 
who represents the vigor and fertility of 
Mexican civilization.” 


SOOCECEOCEEOOUGREOOREEREOEEROSCOEOOGERCCSEROROSRORCRRREGRRROtOROEOneeREGeeREeReED 


Other things the thousand-square-foot 
mural includes: scenes from Chaplin’s 
movie The Dictator, and from Confes- 
sions of a Nazi Spy; also heads of many 
American historical figures such as Lin- 
coln, Washington, Edison, Ford, Fulton, 
Morse, John Brown, Jefferson and Al- 
bert Ryder. No head of Lenin this time. 
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Coming at the Modern 


ANNOUNCEMENT of exhibitions for the com- 
ing season at the Museum of Modern Art re- 
veals a varied program involving the arts of 
a Brazilian painter, an American architect, 
a movie producer, and the American Indian. 

Following the close of the current Mexican 
show, September 30, the museum opens on 
Oct. § a one-man show by Candido Portinari, 
who is being currently honored at the Detroit 
Museum and the Riverside Museum, New York. 
This show will comprise the Detroit exhibits, 
not those from the Riverside Museum. Selec- 
tions from the museum’s permanent collection 
of sculpture will be put on view at the same 
time, and selections from the permanent paint- 
ing collection will be placed on special ex- 
hibition on Oct. 19. 

The first big show of the season will be 
a long-postponed exhibition, “Two Great 
Americans,” which will honor the achieve- 
ments of Frank Lloyd Wright and David 
Wark Griffith. Originally this show was to in- 
clude a third “great American”—Alfred Steig- 
litz, who is, however, in ill health now. The 
two-man show will emphasize Wright's archi- 
tectural innovations in the fields of housing, 
commercial and residential architecture and 
his philosophy. The work representing Grif- 
fith will present him as “one who has made 
the greatest single contribution to the motion 
picture,” who “almost single-handed trans- 
formed a minor medium of entertainment in- 
to a powerful and original instrument of ex- 
pression.” 

The “biggest ever” exhibition of the Art 
of the American Indian is scheduled as the 
main winter attraction at the Modern. Or- 
ganized by the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, 
U. S. Dept. of Interior, the show will present 
contemporary Indian work against a_back- 
ground of its ancient traditions. 

The Spring billing is entitled, “Since 1930,” 
being a critical recapitulation of changes and 
things new in the various fields of art gen- 
erally covered by this busy museum. 





The Artists’ Gallery to Reopen 
The Artists’ Gallery of New York will 


mark its official reopening in its new 13th 
Street quarters (formerly occupied by the 
Downtown Gallery) with a show of portrait 
canvases by artists associated with the gallery. 
Opening on Sept. 24 and continuing through 
Oct. 15, the exhibition will be composed of 
portraits painted by Eugenia Baizerman, Saul 
Baizerman, Maurice Becker, Hans Boehler, 
Ben Benn, Ben-Zion, Feiga Blumberg, Louis 
Donato, Theodore Eron, Adolph Gottlieb, Wal- 
ter Houmere, Earl Kerkam, Bernard O’Hara, 
James Lechay, Hermine Loughney, Gus Mager. 
Maximilian Mopp, Arthur Silz, Joseph Sol- 
man, Laura Steig, Lilly Steiner, James Sterl- 
ing, Jennings Tofel and Nicholas Vasilieff. 

A non-profit organization, the Artists’ Gal- 
lery charges no admission, exacts no exhibiting 
fee from artists and charges no commission 
on sales. It is supported solely by voluntary 
contributions. 





File and Forget* 
The Metropolitan Museum announces that 


one of its recent acquisitions in the Egyptian 
Department is a fairly well preserved Egyptian 
bird trap. The snare is made up of a bent 
bow which holds two nets that spring to- 
gether jaw-like when the tension of the cords 
is released by the hapless bird. Quail and 
other wild fowl, including the dodo, were 
captured in pre-Cleopatra days by this gadget. 


*Apologies to PM. 


Ist September, 1940 





Sailors and Floozies: Paut Capmus 


“A Good Recruiting Poster,” Claims Cadmus 


THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTIST most 
widely known in Navy circles is Paul Cadmus. 
His fame among the admirals rests not upon 
admiration but upon something strongly akin 
to dislike generated by his canvases, several of 
which have drawn official fire because they 
picture too realistically some of the sailors’ 
earthy shore-leave pastimes. 

Recently Cadmus’ Scilors and Floozies, a 
work amply living up to every connotation of 
its title, was removed from San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Exposition by Dr. Walter Heil, 
the Fair’s art exhibition director, when he 
heard rumors of Navy dissatisfaction. Dr. Heil, 
as reported in Time, explained: “There’s too 
much smell about it. It’s not a masterpiece.” 

The immediate result was a loud press cam- 
paign which terminated when Dr. Heil’s su- 
perior, Architect Timothy L. Pflueger, or- 
dered the canvas rehung, explaining that “we 
have been unable to verify reports that the 
Navy objected.” 

The Navy, through an aide to Admiral Ar- 


thur Hepburn, commented: “What fools we'd 
be. We’ve learned from earlier foolish Navy 
squawks against other Cadmus paintings. It 
does us no good and merely gives the artist 
publicity.” Cadmus, summering quietly in 
New York, retorted: “I don’t think it libels 
the Navy. Nobody expects or wants the Navy 
to be made up of Lord Fauntleroys and Gala- 
hads. I think the picture portrays an enjoy- 
able side of Navy life. I think it would make 
a good recruiting 
prices.” 

Cadmus and the Navy made their first pub- 
licity-producing contact six years ago when 
his painting, The Fleet’s In, was shown in 
a W.P.A. show in Washington’s Corcoran Gal- 
lery. At that time the offending work came 
from the wall after the late Admiral Hugh 
Rodman let fly this blast: “It represents a 
most disgraceful, sordid, disreputable drunken 
brawl wherein apparently a number of en- 


poster. I will raise my 


listed men are consorting with a party of 


street walkers. . . . This is an insult.” 





Guggenheim Data 


Appuications for the coveted Guggenheim 
Fellowships in art must be filed on or before 
October 15 by those wishing to be included 
in the 1941 group. The final selection will be 
made and announced next March. 

The fellowships, open to citizens (and non- 
citizens who are permanent U. S. residents), 
carry a stipend of around $2,500. They are 
open to men and women between the ages 
of 25 and 40, irrespective of race, creed or 
color. The fellowships are intended for per- 
sons “of high intellectual and personal quali- 
fications who have already demonstrated un- 
usual capacity for productive scholarship or 
unusual creative ability in the fine arts.” Can- 
didates must present definite plans for their 
proposed study and the Foundation will de- 
termine the value and practicability of the 
projects presented. 

The committee of selection is composed of 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Dr. Marjorie Nicolson, 
Dr. Limus Pauling, Dr. Florence R. Sabin 
and Dr. Edwin Bidwell Wilson. This group is 
advised, on applications from artists, by an 
advisory committee comprising: Charles Burch- 
field, James Earle Fraser, Boardman Robin- 
son, and Mahonri Young. 

Here’s where to apply for a prospectus and 
application blank: Henry Allen Moe, Sec., 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“Collectors” Grow 


CoLttectors oF AMERICAN Art, with head- 
quarters at 38 West 57th Street in New York, 
report steady progress in their campaign to 
promote nationwide desire for art ownership, 
the membership being almost double that ot 
August last year. In the belief that owner- 
ship of one work of art leads to desire to own 
more, this organization annually distributes a 
print, a painting or a piece of sculpture to 
each member at Christmas. 

Oils, watercolors, sculpture and complete 
issues of prints are purchased with the col- 
lective membership dues, and the December 
distribution carries these works into almost 
every state. All the organizational work is 
done voluntarily, and Field Secretaries in many 
states work in their communities to spread the 
movement. The organization is basically a re- 
vival of the American Art Union of the last 
century, which had a national membership 
of 18,960 in 1849 and did so much to arouse 
art ownership in that earlier day. 

Emily A. Francis, president, announces that 
“Collectors,” 
ranged with 


now in its fourth year, has ar- 
Philip Kappel, eminent etcher 
of marine subjects, to acquire the complete 
edition of one of his works for distribution 
to members next December. Literature and 
membership application forms may be _ ob- 
tained from Herbert B. Tschudy, Secretary. 
38 West 57th Street. Membership is $5. 
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Thunder Storm: ANDREW WINTER 


Winter Wins Buck Hill Purchase Award 


NESTLED in the picturesque, heavily wooded 
Pocono Mountains in Pennsylvania is Buck 
Hill Falls. The home of a beautiful resort 
inn and of sporting facilities of every type, the 
town regularly makes the art pages of outside 
publications through the activities of the lo- 
cal Buck Hill Art Association, which, in addi- 
tion to sponsoring an annual Purchase Prize 
Exhibition, is an active force in maintaining 
art interest in the community. 

This year’s Purchase Prize Exhibition, a large 
show of oils dominated by works in the con- 
servative vein, is now on view. Announcement 
has just been made by Clifford R. Gillam, 
president of the Association, that the show’s 
purchase award was voted to Andrew Winter’s 
Thunder Storm a relatively small composition 
imbued with an atmospheric strength of con- 
siderable proportions. 


A lighthouse rooted in a rocky prominence 
juts from the base to the top of the composi- 
tion, silhouetted against a storm-lit sky of 
massed clouds. Suffusing the canvas is an 
eerie luminosity that filters down from a 
shrouded sun. It is solidly painted and stems 
from an absorbing interest in weather which 
the artist acquired through years at sea. 

Along with the announcement of the prize 
award, the Association reported the election 
of Alexander J. Wall, Jr., as vice-president, 
replacing Frederick D. Trismen, who has been 
added to the Board of Managers. Other mem- 
bers of the board, all recently re-elected, are 
Elizabeth B. Gale, Marie C. Jenkins, Eliza- 
beth C. Story, N. Robert Montgomery and Ed- 
ward C. Wilson. Gertrude Atkinson remains 
as secretary and treasurer, and Clifford R. 
Gilman continues as president. 





That Dash of Blarney 


THe Dusuin pertop in Gilbert Stuart’s art 
career is receiving more notice these days 
with the coming to light of many of his 
Irish portraits. One of the latest to arrive 
in America is the portrait of Edward Loftus, 
which has been presented to the John Herron 
Art Institute by the Friends of Art of In- 
dianapolis. 

Stuart spent five years in Dublin, from 1787- 
92, but since so little is known of his work 
and activities there, the Stuart biographers 
usually compress the Irish visit with Stuart’s 
London stay, calling it the “London-Dublin 
period.” 

In spite of Dunlap’s unconfirmed tale about 
Stuart being thrown into a debtor’s prison on 
his arrival in Dublin (and painting this way 
out of it), the Colonial American was appar- 
ently well received by the Irish who wanted 
to claim him for themselves. He mixed with 
the aristocracy, loved their conviviality, and 
painted with energy. The gayety of the place 
and its remoteness from down-the-nose scru- 
tiny of the Royal Academy in London im- 
parted an unusual spontaneity and wit to these 
paintings. 

This quality is present in the new Indian- 
apolis acquisition which depicts a young Irish 
aristocrat painted, states the museum’s Bul- 
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letin, “with that same suggestion of social 
position and inherited graces of the fellow 
countrymen that we meet throughout Gilbert 
Stuart’s Irish period.” 





Bauhaus at Mills College 


More than 75 students, a banner enrollment, 
worked under Moholy-Nagy at Mills College 
this Summer during the visiting session of 
his School of Design from Chicago. The entire 
northern end of Mills campus was turned over 
to the Moholy-Nagy school, with workshops 
in six departments as well as out-of-doors. 
Students, gleaned from 16 states, received in- 
struction in basic Bauhaus principles and 
demonstrated those principles in paper, wood, 
metal, sculpture, photography, weaving, draw- 
ing and color. 

The School of Design has now returned to 
its headquarters at 247 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, for its Fall session. 





Helen Appleton Read Lectures 

Helen Appleton Read, noted critic and lec- 
turer, is currently presenting talks on art at 
the New York World’s Fair every day except 
Sunday and Monday at the America at Home 
exhibition. Mrs. Read’s talk serves as an il- 
lustrated guide to the most interesting art 
features at the Fair. Talks are given at 3:30. 


Boston Acquires 
Ralph Earl Portrait 


THoucH THE Boston Museum, as might 
logically be expected, possesses an extensive 
collection of the canvases of Copley and Stu- 
art, it was not until recently that it acquired 
a work by their New England contemporary, 
Ralph Earl. Though published for the first 
time in the Museum’s current Bulletin, the 
purchase was made last January, at which 
time the Ellen Kelleran Gardner Fund was 
tapped to buy Earl’s Huldah Bradley, a 44 
by 32 inch portrait, oil on canvas, signed and 
dated: R. Earl Pinxt. 1794. 

Chronologically, Earl filled in the gap be- 
tween Copley’s departure for Engtand in 1774 
and Stuart’s arrival in Boston in 1805. Born 
in Worcester County, Mass., he was rooted so 
deeply in early New England simplicity that 
even formal training under the accomplished 
Benjamin West in London failed to add fluid- 
ity and polish to his style. He did, however, 
acquire a technique superior to that of typ- 
ical itinerant painters and, on his return to 
this country, established a profitable portrait 
business. 

Earl portrayed the subject of the new Bos- 
ton picture seated in the open air under a 
sunset sky. Compositionally it is a simple 
pyramidal mass. It is in the background of 
this work that Earl displayed striking indi- 
viduality. Instead of using, as was customary 
in that period, a conventional background de- 
vice, he painted in the actual landscape set- 
ting associated with the subject—in this case 
the section of the Bradley estate that sloped 
down to the shores of Long Island Sound near 
Fairfield, Conn. 

B. N. Parker, writing in the Boston Mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, points out that “small views 
such as these, together with the two full-sized 
landscapes attributed to Earl. . . justify the 
contention that Ralph Earl was New England’s 
first landscape painter of note.” 





Bronzes for Britain 

Sally Ryan, 24-year-old sculptor who is a 
granddaughter of Thomas Fortune Ryan, has 
offered to do a bronze portrait of the first 
person to contribute $2,000 to the British War 
Relief Fund. The young New York artist has 
already donated one of her bronzes to the cause. 


Portrait of Huldah Bradley: Ratpu Earu 
(1751-1801). Acquired by Boston Museum 
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Survey of Today 


To GIVE ITS COMMUNITY a compact survey 
of the present state of American and Euro- 
pean painting, the Portland Art Museum of 
Oregon has organized a show of 60 canvases 
by modern artists. Borrowed from New York 
dealers, all are typical and many are impor- 
tant examples of the work of these artists, 
who have no common denominator other than 
that they are contemporaneous. Tying their 
highly divergent styles and techniques into a 
harmonious theme-show was accomplished by 
limiting the exhibition to figure paintings. 

The show’s scope may be gleaned from the 
list of exhibitors, which includes self-taught, 
primitive John Kane; suave, witty Raoul 
Dufy; feminine Marie Laurencin and _ forth- 
right Marsden Hartley. Joseph Hirsch’s anti- 
war satire, Hero, which has been seen in 
Whitney shows, is also present, acting as a 
contrast to such more tranquil works as Kuni- 
yoshi’s Lay Figure (Art Dicest, Nov. 1, 1939), 
George Grosz’ Remembering, Modigliani’s 
Nude, Picasso’s Woman with a Bouquet and 
Rouault’s The Dancer. Carrying a comple- 
mentary satirical note are the three Jack 
Levine works, The Syndicate, Neighborhood 
Physician and Street Scene No. 1 

Realizing that many of the museum’s audi- 
ence would be indifferent or even hostile to 
some of the more unconventional canvases, 
Director Robert Tyler Davis pleaded in the 
show’s catalogue for a “sympathetic, or at 
least tolerant attitude toward unfamiliar 
things.” He pointed up his admonishment 
with the words of a collector who explained 
to a viewer of his pictures that “the picture 
is in a completely defenseless position. It 
can’t choose the ones who are to look at it. 
Yet it has one recourse which is deadly effi- 
cient. It can hide its beauty from those who 
are unworthy of seeing it.” 


The exhibition remains on view through 
Sept. 15. 





Portuguese Primitives 

To lend a note of culture to its 800th birth- 
day celebration, Portugal recently organized 
at the Lisbon Academy of Beaux-Arts an ex- 
hibition of 319 works by Portuguese primitive 
masters of the 15th and 16th centuries. The 
paintings, culled by Academy scouts from the 
churches and monasteries of remote villages, 
brought to light the existence of a heretofore 
unpublicized primitive school of considerable 
importance. 

The exhibition demonstrated, according to 
Time’s review, that “Portugal, during its peak 
century-and-a-half, had been almost as good 
at painting as it was at exploring. Connoisseurs 
found these primitives strongly influenced by 
the Flemish school founded about 1410 by 
famed Painter Hubert van Eyck. Some of the 
early Portuguese masters, like Nuno Gongalves 
and Cristévao de Figueiredo, were subtle por- 
traitists who could have swapped paint brushes 
and palettes with all but the best of the Flem- 
ish painters, But the Portuguese types por- 
trayed, the thinner paint on the canvases, the 
gentler, sun-warmed treatment of crucifixions, 
decapitations and flayings, gave Portugal’s 
school a flavor all its own.” 





Ivins Named Counselor 

Expressing appreciation for the services 
of William M. Ivins, Jr., curator of the prints, 
the Metropolitan Museum recently appointed 
Mr. Ivins Counselor of the Museum, a position 
he will hold in addition to that of curator. In 
the interim between Mr. Winlock’s resigna- 
tion and Mr. Taylor’s appointment as direc- 
tor, Mr. Ivins served as Acting Director. 


Ist September, 1940 





Adagio: VincENT GLINSKY 


Sculptors Guild Show 


For THE FIRST TIME this season, the guest 
exhibition at the American Art Today Pavilion 
at the New York Fair is providing visitors 
with a special display of sculpture. The show, 
made up of 85 pieces, represents the work of 
practically all the members of the progressive 
Sculptor’s Guild, which, in 1938 and 1939, 
sponsored extremely successful outdoor exhi- 
bitions in New York City. 

During the course of the Guild show, which 
runs through Sept. 22, the exhibitors are con- 
ducting intensive activities designed to drama- 
tize their art and to awaken in visitors a 
heightened appreciation for the important réle 
it plays in America’s cultural development. 
Daily demonstrations by famous sculptors and 
open forums are among the vehicles used to 
achieve this objective. 

Emily Genauer wrote in the World-Telegram 
that though there were in this show “no new 
departures, and . . . no such new wave of 
inventiveness as came to a head a couple of 
years ago, when Hebald and a few others 
began to do most effective and original work 
in group sculpture,” the exhibition is, never- 
theless, one deserving of wide attention. 

“What is on view,” she said, “is at once 
deeply appealing and satisfying. From the 
terrifically powerful granite Head by José de 
Creeft, to Leuis Slobodkin’s gay little Sailors’ 
Music; from Maldarelli’s austerely architec- 
tural but quite unemotional Monument, to 
Herbert Ferber’s tense and provocative ar- 
rangement of attentuated forms, the wood 
sculpture called Protector; from Lu Duble’s 
weird and striking Bride of Kukulcan, to 
Polynotes Vagis’ tender and terrifying study 
of a woman protecting her child from an air 
raid, the majority of the works on view are 
solidly grounded in sound sculptural principle, 
lean not at all for interest on sweetness or 
obviousness of subject, and speak volumes of 
the health of American sculpture and the 
earnestness of its creators.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times found 
a number of exhibits that, for him, merited 


grouping under the heading, “of outstanding 
quality.” Included were José de Creeft’s Head 
and The Little Princess, Chaim Gross’ Tum- 
blers, Maldarelli’s Monument to Man and Wo- 
man, Marion Walton’s Dream of Escape and 
Head of a Man, Vincent Glinsky’s Adagio, 
Franc Epping’s Riverwoman, Nat Werner’s 
The Boy David and Louise Cross’s Andante. 
Jewell also commended the “genuine feeling” 
in Herbert Ferber’s Protector, and described 
as “highly meritorious” the Woman With Pea- 
cock by Enrico Glizenstein, Negro by Minna 
Harkavy (“one of the best heads she has 
shown”), Maurice Evans as King Richard II 
by Richmond Barthé, and Three Girls by Mil- 
ton Hebald. 

About John Hovannes’ Peace Offer, which 
Jewell described as “arresting,” the Times 
critic wrote that “light proves a prime pro- 
tagonist in the matter of modeling for the 
eye of the spectator. Forms pile up in relief 
and the dead-white rococo agitation is flame- 
like in its restless movement.” In contrast, 
Jewell mentioned Hugo Robus’ severely styl- 
ized Despair and Adolf Wolff's decoratively 
abstract Flash. He also made note of the 
works in which color was used: Trajan’s 
Bowery Madonna, Slobodkin’s Sailors’ Music, 
Margaret Kane’s Feline and Eugenie Gershoy’s 
Draped Nudes. 

The Guild sculptors in the show, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned above, are Simone B. 
Boas, Sonia Gordon Brown, Harold Cash, Al- 
bino Cavallito, Cornelia Chapin, Robert Cron- 
bach, Richard Davis, Jean De Marco, Clara 
Fasano, Hy Freilicher, Maruin Glickman, 
Aaron J. Goodelman, Dorothea Greenbaum, 
Genevieve Hamlin, Milton Horn, Paul Hyun, 
Nathaniel Kaz, Berta Margoulies, Dina Meli- 
cov, David Michnick, Ward Montague, Frances 
Mallory Morgan, Charles Rudy, Helene Sar- 
deau, Concetta Scaravaglione, Caesar Stea, 
Anita Weschler, Warren Wheelock and Arnold 
Geissbuhler. 





They Knew What They Liked 


Again this year the large and sweetly senti- 
mental portrait of Master Simpson by Arthur 
William Devis has won the public’s popularity 
poll at the New York Fair’s Masterpieces 
of Art show. George Britt of the New York 
World-Telegram, noting that the public knows 
what it likes, and that it had passed over 
the greatest names in art history, writes that 
the honor would be startling to the artist, 
who lived from 1763 to 1822, and was praised 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, but otherwise rather 
pointedly neglected during his life. 

“You can’t even find him in the current 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, nor in two other 
encyclopaedias in this newspaper’s library. 
However, Devis enjoys a select following, and 
the anonymous lender of this painting values 
it at $25,000.” 

Following Master Simpson (**produced in 
the April 15 issue of THe Art Dicest), the 
next most popular painting is Renoir’s gay 
Luncheon of the Boating Party. The two most 
popular painters are Rembrandt and Renoir. 
As reported in last issue, Golden Gate Fair 
visitors prefer El Greco’s Penitent St. Peter 
by a large majority. 





Cumming Wins Albany Post 

The Albany Institute of History and Art, 
of which John Davis Hatch, Jr., is the newly 
appointed director, announces that, beginning 
Oct. 1, George B. Cumming will be in charge 
of the Institute’s educational activities. Cum- 
ming was formerly head of the art department 
of South Kent School in Connecticut and has 
just completed two years of graduate study 
in Harvard’s Department of Fine Arts. 
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Addie—Woman in Black: THomas Eakins (Oil) 
An Understanding Portrait of a Childhood Friend 


Eakins Enters the Chicago Institute—Twice 


Two PAINTINGS, an oil and a watercolor, 
by Thomas Eakins, have been acquired by 
the Art Institute of Chicago through the Bab- 
cock Galleries of New York. Both works, the 
oil, Addie—Woman in Black, and the water- 
color, The Zither Player, were exhibited in 
the combined Eakins show at the Babcock 
and Kleemann galleries last season in New 
York City. 

Of the watercolor, a painting in which one 
of Eakins’ best friends, Max Schmidt, is 
shown strumming over the strings while an- 
other friend, William Sartain, listens atten- 
tively, the Art Institute Bulletin announce- 
ment by Frederick A. Sweet, says: “The 
Zither Player represents the height of Eakins’ 
achievement in the watercolor medium, not 
only in technical mastery but also as a 
penetrating psychological study of the two 
friends.” Though executed in the meticulous 
manner of the artist, whose prime interest 
lay in oil painting, Eakins’ “simple handling 
of the background relieves any feeling of 
fussiness or diffusion of emphasis.” 

The oil painting, acquired as a gift from 
the Friends of American Art, depicts Miss 
Mary Adeline Williams, a childhood friend 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eakins who, from 1900, 
lived with them in their Philadelphia home. 
The painting is not dated, but it is known to 
have been done in 1899, the year before 
Eakins’ other portrait of Miss Williams, which 
now hangs in the Philadelphia Museum. 

Writes Mr. Sweet: “In spite of the fact 
that Eakins demanded long hours of posing 
from his sitters with whom he was exacting 
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sometimes to the point of exasperation, there 
is never a feeling of artificiality about his 
portraits. His two fundamental interests—sci- 
entific study of anatomy and deep-rooted love 
of human character—result in penetrating and 
lifelike representations which need no dec- 
orative accessories nor impressive surround- 
ings to bring them out.” 

Eakins, unappreciated during his lifetime, 
is now recognized as one of America’s mas- 
ters of the late 19th century; he is one of 
only three Americans to enter the Louvre. 


The Zither Player: 
Tuomas Eakins ( Watercolor) 





Parker to Head A.F.A. 


Tuomas C, Parker, former Deputy Director 
of the W.P.A. Art Project in Washington, 
has resigned his post with the government to 
become director of the American Federation 
of Arts. As assistant to Holger Cahill, in his 
former post, Parker is well known through- 
out the country as an art administrator of 
unusual ability and mobility, and possessing 
valuable knowledge of art conditions from 
Maine to California. 

A native of Virginia and a graduate of its 
university, Parker, who is 35 years old, was 
director of the Richmond Academy of Arts 
for three years before joining the staff of 
the W.P.A. He was a member of the gov- 
ernor’s advisory committee in planning the 
creation of the now exceedingly active Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts. Parker has been 
with the Art Project since its organization 
in the summer of 1935 when he was named 
as assistant to Cahill. Two years ago he was 
elevated to the position of Deputy Director, 
and during the summer of last year he was 
sole director of the project, while Cahill di- 
rected the contemporary American art show 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

The American Federation of Arts, organ- 
ized in 1909 in Washington at a convention 
of museum officials and distinguished citizens, 
has a membership now of more than 500 
chapters representing thousands of artists and 
art lovers. Under several grants from the 
Carnegie, Russell Sage and other endowment 
foundations, it has pioneered in art education 
activities, has fostered art legislation, exhi- 
bitions and publications. The Federation also 
publishes the monthly periodical, Magazine 


of Art, edited by F. A. Whiting, Jr. 





Shaker Art Displayed 


The famous collection of Shaker art and 
craftwork assembled by Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Deming Andrews has been lent to the Berk- 
shire Museum in Pittsfield, Mass., for exhibi- 
tion through September. Composed of simple 
and beautiful furniture, basketry and every- 
day utensils, the display illustrates how this 
early American sect found fun¢tionalism the 
shortest route to beauty. 

The Shakers, says the New York Herald 
Tribune, “were a communistic society, work- 
ing together for the glory of God and the 
common good. Their products . . . were not 
destined for commercial markets but for com- 
munity use, with the result that high stand- 
ards of workmanship were evolved and main- 
tained. Every object from a Shaker workshop, 
whether a clothespin or a chest of drawers, 
was made as ‘perfect’ as humanly possible, so 
that it might ‘perfectly answer the purpose for 
which it was designed.’ Close to the medieval 
ideal was their belief that order is the crea- 
tion of beauty, and ‘that which has in itself 
the highest use possesses the greatest beauty.’ ” 





Union Artists Convene in Chicago 


The 40 local bulletins published by and 
for members of the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America (C.1.0.) have 
been entered in a contest as part of the or- 
ganization’s program for its annual conven- 
tion, being held in Chicago from Aug. 31 
to Sept. 6. Rockwell Kent, president of Lo- 
cal 60, United American A;tists, (an affiliate 
union), has made a woode t which will be 
given to the local having the best exhibit. 
Harold Ambellan, known for his decorative 
reliefs, has executed a bronze plaque of Hey- 
wood Broun, which will be given as top prize 
in the publication contest. 
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To Decorate Liners 


As THE BASE of business and government 
patronage of American art broadens, more 
and more murals and sculptured relief panels 
are going down to the sea in ships—new lux- 
ury liners like the S.S. America and trim, 
compact passenger-cargo vessels of the C-3 
type which will eventually join the President 
Lines in round-the-world service. Along this 
line the Section of Fine Arts has just an- 
nounced the commissions given to artists to 
decorate three ships of the latter class now 


building: the S.S. President Garfield, S.S. 
President Adams and S.S. President Van 
Buren. 


The artists and the specific commissions 
on which they will work are: Esther Bruton, 
Philip Guston and Tom Dietrich (hall over- 
mantels); R. Phillips Sanderson and Jean 
Swiggett (hall spandrels); Edmund J. Lew- 
andowski and James L. McCreery (library 
panels); Maxine Seelbinder, Cleveland Bis- 
sell and Philip Guston (bar panels); Henry 
Simon and Musa McKim (dining room pan- 
els). 

These painters and sculptors were among 
the 462 that competed in the open anonymous 
competition for commissions to decorate three 
earlier Maritime Commission vessels of the 
President class. Though they did not then 
win prizes, their designs were included in the 
group of distinguished runners-up who were 
asked to submit new designs for three fol- 
lowing vessels. From this new group of de- 
signs, those of the above artists were chosen 
as best by a jury comprised of George Hard- 
ing (chairman), Kindred McLeary and Wil- 
liam F, Schorn. Harding is mural instructor at 
the Pennsylvania Academy; McLeary teaches 
at the Carnegie Institute; and Schorn is styl- 
ing chief of the Maritime Commission. 





The Nuptial Test 


Chaim Gross, who was installed in a fence- 
enclosed area at the New York World’s Fair 
art building and assigned to hack a work of 
art out of a huge trunk of wood before the 
eyes of the populace, has finished his com- 
mission, but is a bit worse the wear for it. 

“T would look them over,” he told a Herald 
Tribune reporter who was curious about how 
the public acted. “If they looked intelligent 
1 would answer their questions, but if not I 
would keep on working.” The finished statue, 
Ballerina, has abnormally large thighs and an 
unusually thin waist, partly as an expression 
of the wood and partly to enhance the design. 
This squat appearance evoked a good deal of 
comment from bystanders. 

“One woman,” reports the Herald Tribune, 
“asked scornfully if the artist would marry a 
girl with such legs. Gross retorted he would if 
he could find one. Several persons inquired 
whether Gross had ever seen a girl like Bal- 
lerina. His usual was: ‘Look around. You'll 
see them all around you. This would halt 
the questioning while they looked around, and 
Mr. Gross could go on with his work undis- 
turbed.” 





More Drawings for Mills 

Mills College Art Gallery, California, which 
has already one of the nation’s important 
drawing collections, has been enriched re- 
cently by gifts of several important drawings. 
Conger Goodyear, impressed by the Mills ex- 
hibitions on a recent West Coast visit, pre- 
sented works from his collection by Maillol, 
Pascin, Laura Knight, Orpen and Ricketts. 
Oscar Salzer of Los Angeles gave the gallery 
an ornamental design by Perino del Vega, 
friend of Raphael. 


Ist September, 1940 





Neptune Driving His Chariot: ANpRE DURENCEAL 
A Twenty-foot Mural Decorating the Grand Ballroom of the “America” 


Nineteen Artists Decorate New S.S. America 


THE NEW S.S. America, pride of the na- 
tion’s mercantile marine, whose interior is done 
in the modern style with emphasis upon 
bleached wood and metal trim, contains paint- 
ings and sculpture by 19 American artists. A 
team of well known architects, Higgins and 
Eggers, assisted (for the feminine slant) by 
the New York women decorators, Smyth, Ru- 
quart & Marckwald, planned the ship’s decor, 
which is distinguished for its restraint in a 
field that has been undistinguished for too 
much lush opulence. 

The close collaboration between the two 
decorating firms and the artists has resulted 
in a unified scheme that serves as a repre- 
sentative example of the “contemporary Amer- 
ican style” of decoration. Into this scheme 
the murals and sculptured decorations fit 
snugly, content to allow the ensemble to be 
more expressive than any of the parts. Hand 
in hand with the productions of the painters 
are the intelligently selected wall materials 
that probably more than anything else express 
the spirit of American enterprise. 

Murals are in nearly all of the public rooms 
and in many cabins. Pierre Bourdelle, whose 
New York Skyline adorns the dining room 
foyer, did 19 panels for the main dining 
room; a large decorative painting of White 
Ibises in the Everglades by Charles Basker- 
ville decorates the principle lounge. 

In the spacious writing room Griffith Baily 
Coale has depicted the history of ships, be- 
ginning with the crude raft of prehistoric man 
to the latest luxury liners of today. In the 
grand ballroom, just over the musicians’ plat- 
form, is a gay sweeping interpretation of Nep- 
tune riding his chariot o’er the waves by 
Andre Durenceau; the smoking room has 
that delight of delights to ocean voyagers, a 
decorative marine map, done by a noted carto- 
grapher, Barry Faulkner. The ceiling of the 
cocktail lounge is decorated by a well known 
New Yorker artist, Constantin Alajalov, and 
contains more than 300 figures illustrating the 
urbane life at sea. 


Not all the decorations are paintings. The 
sculptors, notably Austin Purves, Jr., and 
Paul Manship, have contributed their talents, 
the latter with four groups which served as 
models for Morning, Day, Evening and Night 
at the lagoon of the World’s Fair. These are 
installed in the principal lounge, while on the 


curved stairway walls between decks, Zodiac 
signs in bright polished aluminum, are from 
designs by Purves. 

Among the other paintings and sculpture 
aboard the ship are five murals of flowers and 
fruits by Allyn Cox; views of the Spanish 
Southwest by Fremont F. Ellis; a harbor scene 
by Howard B. French; decorations for the 
children’s playrooms by Charles B. Gilbert; 
murals inspired by state flowers and historical 
buildings by C. John Marsman; stylized sky- 
lines of principal cities by Hildreth Meire; a 
salute to Columbus’ sea venture by Glenn 
Moore Shaw; and children’s room decorations 
by Thomas Skinner and Allen Townsend Ter- 
rell. There are even a series of champion dog 
portraits to inspire the inmates of the ship’s 
kennels located on the top deck. These are 
by S. Edwin Megargee, noted animal painter. 

Edwin Alden Jewell, the Times art critic, 
who follows marine decor with exceptional in- 
terest, wrote of the new liner with enthusiasm. 
“Altogether admirable is the restraint,” he 
said, “that, with respect to decoration, has 
obtained virtually throughout the ship. For 
this, with so much bad precedent at hand, 
one might well have been not prepared.. Much 
of the decoration, true enough, is on the 
conventional rather than the adventurous or 
creative side At the same time, only 
here and there in the ship do the decorative 
notes appear overdone or out of key.” 

At least, Jewell points out, the America is 
still a ship and not, as are many earlier luxury 
liners, “a hotel on keels.” 
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To Aid Refugee Artists 
Artists of all types—painters, mu- 
sicians, dramatists, architects and sculp- 
tors—who are fleeing Europe for the 
United States and have no immediate 
prospect of shelter and livelihood here 
will find a welcome at the National 
Arts Club in New York. This organiza- 
tion is now raising a fund of $20,000 to 
carry on the work. Persons who wish 
to help the worthy rescue work should 
address their contribution to the Na- 
tional Arts Club Refugee Fund, Na- 
tional Arts Club, 

New York City. 





Gramercy Square, 
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Winter Landscape: HeNpRIk AVERCAMP 


When Avercamp Painted a Free Holland 


Tue artists of Holland’s famed 17th cen- 
tury left behind a vivid record of a life that, 
for its freedom and its untrammeled ways, 
will certainly not be pictured by present-day 
Dutch painters. One aspect of the old days 
is the subject of a figured Winter Landscape, 
by Hendrik Avercamp, which has lately been 
added to the permanent collection of the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. Despite its mere 
1344 by 20 inch size, the canvas conveys a 
powerful impression of tremendous distance 
and expansiveness, with casually placed fig- 
ures weaving a design far back along the 
frozen canal to the horizon. The hazy winter 
sky and snow-laden country in the distance is 
rendered in opalescent pearly tones. 

Avercamp, born in Amsterdam in 1585, was, 


it is believed, a pupil of Gillis van Coninxloo, 
a landscape painter then famous, now forgot- 
ten. After completing his studies he joined his 
family, which had moved from Amsterdam 
some years earlier, at Kampen, a picturesque 
town on the opposite side of the Zuyder Zee. 
There he painted the people, without injecting 
philosophical or social content, at their simple 
tasks and pastimes. He died sometime after 
1663. 

Though his name is not widely known in 
America, Avercamp’s works are housed in most 
of the museum collections in northern Europe. 
The St. Louis example was formerly in the 
collections of van Dijl in Holland and Landry 
and Nicolas in Paris, and was listed by Bre- 
dius among the painter’s most charming works. 





Asia in America 


In PHILADELPHIA one may now visit: an 
Indian Temple from Madura, the only one 
to be seen in its entirety outside of India; an 
authentic Palace Hall from Ming, China, 
termed the finest architectural unit ever to 
leave China; and a magnificent hall contain- 
ing elements from the Sasanian Palace at 
Damghan, Persia, unparalleled in America. 

These features, which sound like a set of 
Hollywood “props” for some D. W. Griffith 
movie, are incorporated into the new Oriental 
Wing of the Philadelphia Museum. When it 
was opened to the public last Spring, the 
section became immediately the most im- 
portant center of Oriental arts in America. 

Most of the collection has been in the 
hands of the museum for some time, orphaned 
into basement vaults for lack of space and 
funds for installation. A W.P.A. allocation of 
$1,335,000, the largest single W.P.A. museum 
project, together with several private gifts, 
enabled the museum to complete the long- 
projected Oriental Wing this year. The mu- 
seum now provides in proper sequence the 
development of the arts of all ages. 

The pillared Indian temple, or mandapam, 
from South India, has been installed on the 
top floor of the east wing. A number of carved 
monolithic pillars with corbels, lion capitals, 
and ornamental friezes comprise an integrated 
architectural assembly and a representative 
exhibit of 16th century South Indian art in 
itself. The pieces were given to the museum 
in 1919 by Mrs. J. Howard Gibson, Mrs. J. 
Norman Henry, and Henry C. Gibson in 
memory of Adeline Pepper Gibson. 

The visitor to Philadelphia’s Oriental Wing 
comes first upon a bay from the vaulted Ivan 
or arcaded portico of a Persian palace. No- 
where outside of Iran itself can there be 
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seen a more perfect or more authoritative ex- 
ample of Sasanian architecture. From it one 
can gain a clear picture, perhaps for the 
first time, of the great achievements of Sasan- 
ian architects in the use of stucco oranamen- 
tation in which perhaps they were never ex- 
celled. Decorating the nave of this Alladin’s 
dream are column bases and arched ceiling 
decorations redolent with oriental decorative 
designs possessing the vigor of Sasanian art, 
while nearby are several more Persian stucco 
panels. 

In the Great Ming Palace Hall from Chao 
Kung Fu, Peiping, (1821-37), are Chinese 
paintings from the Robinette Collection, and 
superb lacquer cabinets filled with Chinese 
porcelains given by General and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Crozier. An impressive air of grandeur 
and splendor is achieved by the massive wood 
pillars and rich decorations. 

There are other galleries in the new wing 
devoted to Japanese prints, to Chinese sculp- 
tures and pottery, and to other valuable stores 
of Oriental art which has necessarily been 
hidden from the Philadelphia public for many 
years. Plans are already underway for more 
galleries to be constructed, and the top floor 
eventually will house a Japanese Temple, 
Tea House and Garden. 





The Long Voyage Around 

The $50,000 worth of paintings done by 
nine Associated American Artists for Walter 
Wanger in connection with his movie, The 
Long Voyage Home, have been packed into 
seven large boxes to begin their journey about 
the country as a traveling show, touching cit- 
ies from coast to coast, Canada to the Gulf. 
After at least two years on the road the col- 
lection will return to Hollywood, where the 
paintings were made, to be housed with 
Wanger’s private collection. 


Realism in the W.P.A. 


Tue 25%-oF-cost sponsorship clause in the 
program of the Federal Art Project (by which 
the Federal Government makes the local gov- 
ernment chip in 4 or get no W.P.A. art at 
all) has thrown many of the Projects on their 
mettle. In Southern California, under the lead- 
ership of S. MacDonald Wright, the Project 
has survived because of “a cheese product, 
some crushed stone and a combination of real- 
istic and idealistic thinking.” 

What these four ingredients add up to is 
a mural technique that is particularly suitable 
to public buildings of today. The cheese prod- 
uct, as Arthur Millier in the Los Angeles 
Times explains, “is casein glue mixed with 
paint, by which the artist may paint murals 
directly upon the acoustic plaster that archi- 
tects require on the walls of nearly all pub- 
lic buildings. The crushed stone is used in 
‘petrachrome’—graveled stone of various colors 
and sizes scattered throughout a colored mar- 
ble-cement aggregate. This aggregate is laid 
in definite areas of a pictorial design.” 

Thus instead of getting petulent about the 
way architects don’t like murals in their 
buildings, the California Project sought a more 
realistic reason, discovered it to be due partly 
to the fact that artists insist upon using the 
traditional oil and fresco materials in build- 
ings in which the architects proudly want 
new materials, and thereupon corrected the 
situation. Their murals, Millier says, are much 
in demand. 





Yale School Enriched 


The permanent collection of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts has been enlarged by a 
series of gifts acknowledged by Dean Everett 
W. Meeks. A collection of Chinese bronzes, 
pottery and paintings was given the school 
by J. Watson Webb (07) and Mrs. Webb of 
New York. The family of Leonard C. Hanna 
donated in his memory four Chinese porce- 
lains and a bronze vase. 

Bartlett Arkell, prominent collector member 
of Yale’s class of 1886, gave the school a 
portrait of Benjamin Silliman, Yale’s distin- 
guished pioneer in scientific education, painted 
by Samuel F. B. Morse, Yale’s noted painter- 
graduated and inventor of the telegraph. The 
portrait, a canvas measuring 56 by 44 inches, 
is destined to occupy a special panel in one 
of the rooms in Silliman Hall, now nearing 
completion on the New Haven campus. Pur- 
chased through the Babcock Galleries of New 
York, the portrait was formerly owned by 
the Nantucket Athenaeum of Nantucket, Mass. 





Italy Protects Her Art 


Italy, weeks before taking sides in Europe’s 
disaster, took measures to protect her vast 
treasures of art. A United Press dispatch sent 
from Rome and published in the New York 
Post reported: “Authorities ordered all mu- 
seums and art galleries closed and art treas- 
ures moved to places of safety. Measures also 
were taken to safeguard such national monu- 
ments as the bronze statue, Lion of Judah, 
captured in the conquest of Ethiopia.” 





Mahonri Young Retrospective 


Mahonri Young, artist-descendant of the 
Mormon pioneer, Brigham Young, will give a 
one-man retrospective show at the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, Andover, Mass., be- 
ginning September 21. Forty years of the art- 
ist’s career will be represented by sculptures, 
paintings and drawings, assembled with the 
help of the artist. 
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History Repeating 

“THE war in Europe has thrown very de- 
sirable works of art upon the market.” 

This line contained in a letter to the editor 
of a New York paper urging greater attention 
of New Yorkers to aiding American art ap- 
preciation could have been written last week. 
But the clipping at hand, from a yellowed 
New York Tribune, is dated Feb. 11, 1871. 
The war is the Franco-Prussian affair which 
terminated with Bismarck’s march into Paris, 
not unlike Hitler’s recent triumphant visit 
to the French capital. 

The letter, signed “Civis,” is an exhortation 
to New Yorkers to get behind a plan already 
underway for a “monster museum” to be 
called the Metropolitan Museum of Art. About 
$50,000 has already been subscribed; the 
Trustees need $200,000 more in order to erect 
a building. Boston’s museum is already in exis- 
tence. “Within the past few years,” writes 
“Civis,” “some of the best specimens of mod- 
ern art have become familiar to our people. 
Our own artists have enlarged the sphere of 
their influence, and picture exhibitions have 
become a necessary pleasure. . . . Many of 
our citizens have expressed their intention to 
present or bequeath their own collections, 
provided a safe, accessible, and rightly regu- 
lated institution is founded to receive and 
conserve them.” 

Following this letter is another—four solid 
columns in length—from J. J. Jarves, the col- 
lector, who sent from Florence an impassioned 
plea for the museum proposal. Setting forth 
his clear ideas of what the museum should 
attempt to do, Jarves warns against the pro- 
posal that the top floor of the projected mu- 
seum be outfitted with free studios for artists. 
Who, he asks, “is to determine those who would 
qualify as artists and what would keep out 
the self-styled artist of such callings as pho- 
tography, engraving, chromo-lithography, and 
perhaps hair-dressing—since artist in hair is 
a common advertisement.” 

Brother Jarves, that problem is still with 
us. 





Pushman’s Dream World 


“A dream world in which, amid mysterious 
lights and shadows, the blossoms of time fade 
at the feet of the gods eternal,” is the world 
that Hovsep Pushman paints, once wrote 
Arthur Millier in the Los Angeles Times. 

“The properties change slightly from _pic- 
ture to picture: a T’ang horse or dancing girl, 
dug from some forgotten Chinese warrior’s 
grave and wearing the soft pinks and tans of 
buried time, or one of those incomparably 
colored and now priceless plates from old 
Persia. Behind the figures one dimly glimpses 
a faded Chinese or Tibetan painting or a 
hanging of old dust-covered velvet. Sometimes 
a flowering branch discreetly ripples the time- 
less atmosphere of these strangely lovely still 
lifes. 

“For Pushman this dream world is no mere 
escape from life. He grew up in it, among 
the most glorious Oriental rugs. He paints it 
with deep understanding, exquisite sensitivity 
and unflagging craftsmanship.” 





Plastic Club Elects 

Mrs. R. Elmer Peoples was elected presi- 
dent of the Plastic Club, Philadelphia, at its 
biennial election of officers held recently. 
Miss A. Margaretta Archambault, Miss Kath- 
arine H. McCormick and Mrs. Harry K. Carey 
were elected vice presidents; Cora E. Miller, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Lynn K. Lewis, 
corresponding secretary. Natalie T. Rowland 
was reelected treasurer. 
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Suburban Street: Maurice SIEVAN 


Contemporary Arts Exhibits Its Happy Brood 


TRIBALLY INCREASED to the fulsome number 
of 27 artists, the Contemporary Arts Gallery’s 
“sponsored group” has put on a show at its 
alertly managed establishment that comprises 
nearly 50 oils, on view until Sept. 12. And in 
addition to this large regular group show, the 
artists have filled another room with a series 
of $5-$50 small-sized canvases particularly in- 
viting to the timid beginner in art collecting. 

The main exhibition contains a variety of 
styles and subjects and has the element of 
surprise that has become almost a stamp of 
the gallery. Stephen Csoka sent a romantic 
sequence titled Escapade that contains some 
of his most exultant passages in painting, 
spontaneous yet controlled. There’s a dusky, 
sooty nocturne by Harold Baumbach with a 
retired pink grocery wagon as the main in- 
terest; there is another one of Max Schnitz- 
ler’s riotously colorful diurnes; Maurice Sievan 


has made over a drab suburban street into 2 
picture packed with charm. 

Two of the gallery’s hard-headed realists, 
M. A. Tricca and John C. Pellew, present life 
in the raw, urban and rural. The former’s 
City Skyscape looms suddenly into the dark- 
ened sky with a jolt. Pellew’s Uprooted gives 
the other side of life—the sculptured twistings 
of Dame Nature when she is given a fast 
mountain stream and a few fallen trees. Re- 
spite from these adventures is quickly pro- 
vided in the show by clean and ozonous beach 
scenes of Leighton Smith and fanciful dreams, 
from the brush of Lawrence Lebduska. 

The show moves fast with scenic, mood and’ 
stylistic changes; the artists keep their sense 
of balance and wit amid experiments; indi-. 
vidualism is joyously rampant; and there is: 
indication everywhere that both the artists and 
the gallery like their jobs. 





Oil Paint Standards 


Tue U. S. Bureau or STanparps has put 
its Recommended Commercial Standard for 
artists oil paints into final form and sent cop- 
ies to paint manufacturers and artist organi- 
zations for acceptance. If the trade accepts 
these specifications, which were written after 
several conferences and much study, then art- 
ists may expect to see their paint tube labels 
carrying this legend: “The * * * Company 
certifies this artist’s oil paint to conform to 
all requirements of Commercial Standard CS 
* * * issued by the National Bureau of 
Standards.” 

Such certification will not necessarily bring 
a higher quality of American paint on the 
market, but it will be a guarantee to the art- 
ist that he is getting a specific color with 
specific light fastness, containing a specific 
volume of pigment, etc. Of course no manu- 
facturer is compelled to conform to these 
standards, but if he doesn’t he consequently 
may not use the certification on his label. 
The standard is merely a standard, nothing 
else, and the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bility is to see only that it is not abused. 

If adopted, the standard will assure a buyer 
of a tube of, for example, alizarin crimson 
that his pigment is of a certain chemical com- 
position, that it will resist 600 hours and/or 


two months of direct sunlight, that, if it is: 
standard size tube, it will contain not less. 
than 37 milliliters of paint, that no other- 
vehicle than linseed and/or poppy oil is used. 

The chief advantage to the artist, in the- 
event that the trade adopts this standard, is: 
that he will know that he is getting something- 
specific when he asks for it. The standard 
does not set up a perfection, but it will tend’ 
to eliminate from the market the use of much 
poor material that masquerades as _artists™ 
quality paint. 





U. of P. Art Symposia 


One of the features of the Bicentennial Con- 
ference, which the University of Pennsylvania 
has arranged for this month to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of the  institution’s- 
founding, is a series of symposia in the fine- 
arts. Scheduled for the 16th, 17th and 18th 
of September, the sessions will be given over- 
to the presentation of important papers by- 
nationally-known scholars in the art field. 





Oiseau Now a Veteran 
Dear Boss: Had you noticed that this issue: 
you are worrying about marks the sixth anni-~ 
versary of Paul Bird as your associate editor? 
I thought you would like to remember. 
—P. Lapis Lazutt., 
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PauL AND PAULINE MANSHIP 


Leave the Sculptures 


IN A SHORT WHILE the New York World’s 
Fair will 
as a memory in the minds of future grand- 
parents. No one knows what will happen to 


vanish completely, to exist only 


the forest of sculpture on the fair grounds, 
but one of the sculptors, Paul Manship, has 
a suggestion. 

At a recent interview at the Fair, Manship, 
pictured daughter 
Pauline at the Ford exhibit, expressed the 


who is above with his 
hope that if the grounds are transformed 
into a public park the sculpture will remain. 

“They've used more sculpture at this Fair 
than anywhere since the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in San Francisco in 1915,” said Man- 
ship. “It’s well known of course, that the 
committee in charge had no interest in the 
art aside from decoration, but they’ve used 
sculpture for decoration everywhere and 
they’ve done a good job of it. 

“As much as possible should be kept as 
permanent decoration in the park. Our Amer- 
ican parks are sadly lacking in sculpture. 
We spend millions on highways and bridges 
that will be obsolete in 20 years, and prac- 
tically nothing on works that would be per- 
manent records of our times.” 

Manship, who was born in St. Paul 55 
years ago and grew up in Minnesota to be- 
come one of the nation’s leading sculptors, 
is now working on a plaque for the library 
of Tulane University. His work at the Fair 
includes a replica of his famous Celestial 
Sphere, done for a Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
in Geneva, Switzerland; and his four symbolic 
figures of the Moods of Time which are in- 
stalled along Constitution Avenue. 

[Ep.: It is practically a certainty that the 
New York Fair grounds will become a city 
park. The recent controversy over whether the 
site should become a military training ground 
or a public park ended when the War De- 
partment stated it was not interested. The 
Masterpieces of Art Building has already 
been given to the city, which is presently 
planning to make it a Health Museum.] 
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West Coast Sanity 


San Francisco’s branch of the Society for 
Sanity in Art, founded in Chicago by Mrs. 
Frank Logan, has just opened its second an- 
nual exhibition. Scheduled to run for three 
months, the show, in which are included 212 
entries, fills almost the entire California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor. 

“People who like pretty pictures that tell a 
story, that bring back a nostalgic fragrance 
of some scene long loved, and who want to 
be lulled rather than stimulated by art, will 
enjoy this large exhibition.” This was the sum- 
mation given by Emilia Hodel in the San 
Francisco News, after pointing out that, for 
her, the two stars of the show are Maurice 
Logan and Francis Todhunter, who “have the 
virility and true artistic application that car- 
ries them beyond the concepts of academism.” 

Miss Hodel, who felt that this year’s sculp- 
ture section was superior to last year’s, named 
as the top exhibitors in this medium Haig 
Patigian, Jean Dowling, M. L. Dunn, Nonette, 
Frederick W. Schweigardt, Val Shuster, Wilma 
Splivalo, Carlo Taliabue and Katherine Wallis. 

The Examiner’s critic, Alexander Fried, ap- 
praised the better half of the current show as 
the rival in “excellence, workmanship, vision 
and sincerity,” of last year’s display. But, 
he added, the “poorer half lowers the stand- 
ard by an excess of prettiness, ineffectuality 
or, at worst, downright banality.” 

Under Fried’s heading of “outstanding ex- 
hibits” appeared the watercolors of W. R. 
Cameron and Percy Gray; oils by J. Theo- 
dore Johnson, Peter Ilyin, Hans Meyer-Kassel, 
Henry de Geofroy, Sam Hyde Harris, James 
Swinnerton, William Ritschel; and decora- 
tive works by Anna Lee Stacey, Jessie A. 
Botke, W. Beyerle, Will Foster and Fred 
Penney. 

%* oe ca 

The Los Angeles local of the Society for 
Sanity in Art is holding, until Sept. 29, its 
first exhibition of national scope. Opening 
on Aug. 30, as this issue of the Dicest was 
going to press, the show drew entries from 
as far away as New York and included Louis 
Betts’ portrait of Mrs. Frank Logan, who 
founded the Society. The jury of selection 
comprised Anna Lee Stacey, Duncan Gleason, 
Nell Walker Warner and Charles Bensco. On 
the jury of awards are Will Foster, Paul Lau- 
ritz and Mrs. Walter H. Fischer. 





Are They Pogany-genic? 

Photographs of the Dionne quins have not 
described them correctly, according to Willy 
Pogany in an interview with Peter Kihss of 
the New York World-Telegram. “They [the 
quins] are not photogenic. Their faces are 
asymmetric. The camera catches things that 
the eye does not bother with. Their characters 
do not stand out in the pictures.” Ergo, Po- 
gany is going to paint the quins in a series 
of portraits. 

The artist, whose name was as Rembrandt’s 
in the era of wonderful nonsense in New 
York City fifteen or twenty years ago, has 
just spent 16 days in Collander, studying the 
characteristics of Marie-and-Cecile-and-Annette- 
and-Emilie-and-Yvonne. He has discovered that 
they have a sense of humor. “That is their 
seal. They are laughing all the time.” 
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At the Window: ANNA MELTZER 


Anna Meltzer’s Debut 


THE FIRST one-man show by Anna Meltzer 
starts the season at the Vendome Gallery, 
New York, on Sept. 14. The show, compris- 
ing 23 oils and also a few small sculptures 
by Raymond Meltzer, continues until Septem- 
ber 28. 

Though trained originally as a musician, 
Miss Meltzer gave in early to an urge to draw 
and paint, entering the Art Students League 
for instruction under six different artists. 
Her exhibition, tending toward realism and 
with frequent emphasis upon human pathos, 
includes both early and late canvases. 

“An artist is great,” writes Joseph Buzzelli 
in the catalogue foreword, “when he or she 
can withstand and overcome the barrages of 
influences that exist in the field of art. Anna 
E. Meltzer accomplishes this peak to an in- 
finite degree.” 





Chicago’s Coming Annual 

One of the events that keeps the lively Chi- 
cago Art Institute in the news is its annual 
exhibition of American oil paintings and sculp- 
ture. Opening on Nov. 14 and continuing 
through Jan. 5, the show carries prize awards 
totalling $2,500. The exhibition comprises a 
percentage of invited works, but uninvited 
artists may enter by submitting to one of 
three juries. Jurors for painting, who will 
meet first in New York (at Budworth’s) and 
later in Chicago, are Jon Corbino, Charles 
Hopkinson and Robert Philipp. On the New 
York jury for sculpture are John B. Flan- 
nagan, Waylande Gregory and Wheeler Wil- 
liams, and on the Chicago sculpture jury are 
Carl Milles, Emmanuel Viviano and Warner 
Williams. 

Entry cards, secured by writing Director 
Daniel Catton Rich at the Institute, must be 
returned by Oct. 2. New York submissions 
must be delivered at Budworth’s between Oct. 
1 and 8; Chicago submissions will be received 
at the Institute between Oct. 8 and 17. 

Other open shows are listed on page 34, 
in the Dicest’s “Where to Show” column. 





Willkie in Oil 

John Doctoroff, Chicago artist, has com- 
pleted an oil portrait of Wendell Willkie at 
the nominee’s New York headquarters in the 
Hotel Commodore. The New York Herald 
Tribune recently ran a photo of Wilkie, his 
portrait, and the painter. 
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Orozco Explains 


Jose CLEMENTE Orozco’s mural, Dive Bomb- 
er and Tank, reproduced in the August 1 is- 
sue of THe Art Dicest, is a poem—nothing 
more. “A poem made up of relationships be- 
tween forms as other kinds of poems are 
made up of relationships between words, 
sounds, or ideas.” 

This explanation is furnished by the art- 
ist in the August Bulletin of the Museum of 
Modern Art where the mural is currently on 
view. The article entitled “Orozco Explains,” 
contains technical information concerning the 
making of the mural and also the artist’s 
own interpretation. He further reveals that 
the six-paneled painting may be rearranged 
in its parts and still remain an integrated 
work of art. 

The forms in a poem, says Orozco, “are 
necessarily organized in such a way that the 
whole acts as an automatic machine—which 
sets in motion first our senses, second our 
emotional capacity, and last our intellect.” 
These forms may be simplified or compli- 
cated; their parts may function individually 
as machines, and the inter-relationships of the 
parts may even be altered. This could prove 
an entertaining game for any reader who 
has last month’s Art Dicest reproduction at 
hand and clips out each of the six sections. 
Letting the following numbers stand for the 
sections, left to right as reproduced, here 
are six rearrangements preferred by Orozco 
himself: 

1-2-4-3-6-5 (also this arrangement 
and 5 upside down). 

1-2-5-6. 

1-5-4-6-3-2. 

1-6-5-2-3-4. 

1-4-6. 

As a cross-picture puzzle the above exer- 


cise should be stimulating to the reader’s 
sense of pictorial composition. 
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Art and Mike Jacobs 


Mike Jacobs, eminent prize fight promoter, 
recently. purchased a large bronze nude (of 
French parentage) for $500, and the New 
York Herald Tribune was so astonished that 
it editorialized. Said the Tribune editorial: 

“There need be little astonishment at the 
news that Mr. Mike Jacobs, the pugilistic im- 
presario, has purchased a bronze nude from 
among the art objects being dispersed from 
Shadow Lawn, the magnificent and ill-fated 
estate of Hubert T. Parson in New Jersey. 
Strange as it may seem to the casual ob- 
server, there is an artistic streak running 
through many of the devotees of the prize- 
ring. This is natural enough. The list of sculp- 
tors and painters who have drawn inspiration 
from the poetry of motion that is seen in the 
prize ring is long and distinguished, ranging 
from the ancient Greeks down to such mod- 
ern fellows as the late George Bellows and 
the late George Luks (Luks, indeed, once 
fought as ‘Chicago Whitey’). 

“Many fighters have appealed strongly to 
the artistic senses. There was, for example, 
the late Ernie Schaaf, a splendidly propor- 
tioned heavyweight, who posed for the figure 
of the fighter in what is known as the Mul- 
doon Trophy. And Mr. Gene Tunney, the re- 
tired champion, is known not only for his 
literary knowledge and ability but for his ap- 
preciation of sculpture; indeed, he counts 
several able sculptors among his friends. 
There is no call to snicker and be surprised 
at Mr. Jacobs when he buys a nude. His act 
is in a sound tradition. Moreover, he gave 
the perfect collector’s excuse: he said he liked 
the thing.” 
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Epstein’s “Adam” 
p Ad 

T. C. Titney, editor of the English mag- 
azine, Art and Reason, has sent to THE ART 
Dicest from London the following appraisal 
of Jacob Epstein’s huge statue of Adam, now 
on a commercialized tour of the United States 
(at last reports it could be seen on the Steel 
Pier at Atlantic City, 50 cents per peek). 

“Now that Epstein’s Adam is in America 
there would seem to be occasion to utter a 
warning to those who mistrust their instinc- 
tive judgment while reading and listening to 
the arguments of showmen and critics. 

“Adam is as much a side-show as any five- 
legged calf or fat woman. It is there to take 
the money of the sight-seer who comes relish- 
ing the excitement of being shocked. And 
there is another class which comes with the 
determination not to be shocked—the class 
which traffics mentally with unconventional 
ideas. They will persuade themselves that there 
is some deep and beneficent message for man- 
kind in this repulsive travesty of human form: 
a something which could not be expressed by 
an artistic appeal offered by a form of hu- 
man normality. 

“The questions likely to be asked by any 
spectator of evenly-balanced mind are these: 

“First. Has Epstein attempted a visualiza- 
tion of the Adam of Holy Writ? If so, then 
he must also have given his visualization of 
God himself, since Adam is said to have been 
created ‘in the image of’ God. Whom will 
that idea satisfy? 

“Next. Is the name used to direct the mind 
to the frailties and imperfections of that ab- 
straction we call ‘The old Adam,’ without 
particular reference to the occupant of the 
Garden of Eden? If so. the thing has failed 
here no less, because the physical deformities 
give no indication of any spiritual degrada- 
tion to which they might be related. Thus, 
as an allegory the thing fails. Particularly so 
as the spectator would never accept so hor- 
rible a form as agent for a homily, since he 
would dissociate himself and his race from 
so alien a conception of humanity. 

“Yet a third question. Does the figure bear 
its name metaphorically, as indicating an 
early stage in development of the race, before 
its beauty, as we know it, had begun to show 
the least promise? Biological science would 
scorn such an idea as ridiculous. 

“What remains? I say nothing of the claims 
made for this work on the score of Art. They 
are utterly contemptible. I want to urge those 
who are confronted with such arguments as 
are here set down to keep their heads and 
to pursue every sophistry until it is reduced 
to its bald absurdity. In this way we may 
somewhat suppress those fence-sitters who do 
so much harm to art by assuming a superior- 
ity in that they claim ‘to see something in’ 
these commercial stunts. The superiority is 
really ours, for we do more than sée into art 
sophistry: we see through it.” 





Society Editor Interviews American 

Society editors have a stock column that 
they run when hunt-breakfasts, divorces and 
Milk Fund committee meetings are lagging: 
they interview a portrait painter for his ideas 
about feminine glamour. There would be noth- 
ing newsworthy in our mention of the fact 
that Alicia Hart of the New York World- 
Telegram recently tan such a column except 
that instead of following the pattern through- 
out and interviewing some foreign painter 
who is the fashion’s visaed darling of the mo- 
ment, she interviewed an American artist, 
James Chapin. That’s all. We thought you'd 
be sort of interested. We’re flabbergasted. 
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Their Own Fault 


WHEN A GREAT AMERICAN ARTIST dies with- 
out a bank balance it is not the fault of the 
public, but of the artist himself because he 
has refused to serve American industry. This 
is the conclusion of Dale Nichols, nationally 
known fine and commercial artist, who writes: 

“I realize as well as anyone the tremendous 
contribution men like Lawson have made to 
the art of America. I am also familiar with 
the too many tragic endings of such otherwise 
brilliant careers. But, I think it is unfair to 
the American people to constantly place the 
blame upon their shoulders for the poverty of 
an American artist. True the average Amer- 
ican cannot afford a painting which must sell 
for $300 to $10,000. True, a few millionaires 
seem to derive greater pleasure from purchas- 
ing works by foreign artists. But selling paint- 
ings. to collectors is not the only source of 
revenue for the artist. In fact, America has 
a patron of art which is the greatest patron 
of art in modern times. And that is American 
industry. Millions of dollars are spent each 
year for art for advertising, packages, mer- 
chandise, holiday cards, etc. And the amazing 
facts surrounding the use of art for these pur- 
poses is that American industry is finding that 
better art is appreciated more than mediocre. 

“There are not enough good artists available 
for the needs of American industry, yet Amer- 
ica has hundreds of fine artists who refuse to 
co-operate with American industry. And these 
artists and their representatives still complain 
because of a mythical lack of appreciation of 
art and the artist on the part of the American 
people. 

“There is a reason why this great patron of 
art, American industry, is ignored. It is the 
foolish belief that the use of art for a com- 
mercial purpose is detrimental to the art. If 
this were true then a $200,000 Rembrandt 
would be worthless if it should be reproduced 
upon a billboard. The whole thought is snob- 
bish. An artist should be a useful citizen and 
his work should serve a useful purpose. It 
serves a useful purpose when it decorates the 
wall of a wealthy man’s home, but it also 
serves a more useful purpose when it illus- 
trates the benefits of an Edison invention. 
There is certainly nothing detrimental in the 
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Syracuse Ceramic Annual 

Syracuse’s famed annual ceramic 
show will be held this year at the 
Syracuse Museum from Oct. 13 to Nov. 
4, and, like previous annuals, will then 
tour the country as one of the nation’s 
most popular circulating exhibitions. 
Artists must get their work to the jury 
in Syracuse by September 30. 

The 1940 jury is under the chair- 
manship of Reginald Poland, director 
of the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery. 
Serving with him will be Dorothy Lie- 
bes, West Coast authority on decorative 
arts; Waylande Gregory, prominent 
ceramic sculptor; Harry Siegrist Nash, 
professor of ceramics at the University 
of Cincinnati; Kenneth E. Smith, pro- 
fessor of ceramics at Newcomb College; 
and, ex officio, R. Guy Cowan, director 
of Onondaga Pottery Company, and 
Anna Wetherill Olmsted, director of 
the Syracuse Museum and impresario 
of the annual. 

Seven prizes have already been of- 
fered, mainly by United States ceramic 
firms. The prize-winners and a selec- 
tion of other pieces will make up the 
travelling show. Bookings for this are 
so heavy that not only is last year’s 
group still circuiting about, but also 
the group from two years ago. 
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latter use except to the private collector’s mar- 
ket who likes to feel that he owns something 
rare. I think that the American artist’s work 
should be available to the majority of the 
people and there is no better medium than 
American industry to accomplish this end. 

“There is but one flaw in the use of an 
artist’s work for American industry. And that 
is that the high speed methods of reproduc- 
tion in many cases do not do justice to the 
work of art. ... 

“There is no need of a good artist living 
in poverty in America today, even should he 
be a painter of unpopular subjects. A good 
artist is one who can make a disagreeable 
subject into a painting in good taste. And 
good taste is badly needed in advertising art.” 


Studio Tubes are now: 


Series 1 $ .45 
Series 2 .90 
Series 3 1.50 


Colour Card Free 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., at Wealdstone, England 





Legend in Marble 


THe METROPOLITAN Museum’s Renaissance 
sculpture division has been enhanced by the 
acquisition of a marble group by the 16th 
century Florentine, Battista Lorenzi. The 
sculpture, almost six feet in height, represents 
Alpheus and Arethusa (the river-god and wood 
nymph) in an incident out of classic mythol- 
ogy wherein Arethusa, pursued by the god 
and beseeching aid from Diana, is just about 
to be transformed into a fountain. 

The Lorenzi piece was first mentioned in 
1584 as reposing in the garden of Messer 
Alamanno Bandini in his villa, Il Paradiso, 
which later passed by marriage into the Nic- 
colini family, where it remained until the 
museum’s purchase. While installed in the 
garden of I] Paradiso the nude group was set 
up as a fountain in a spacious, arcaded grotto. 
Water originally flowed out of the vase car- 
ried by Alpheus, and it is thought that water 
also fell from above the sculptures. 

Lorenzi chose the most dramatic moment in 
the charming legend. As the story goes, the 
lovely Arethusa, heated after a strenuous day 
of hunting came up a clear, cool stream and 
could not resist the temptation to take a 
dip. Casting aside her garments she stepped 
into the silent waters and then heard a faint 
voice calling. She fled across the countryside, 
the river-god Alpheus in close pursuit, and, 
at the moment before complete exhaustion, 
just as she was finally overtaken, Diana mer- 
cifully transformed the nymph into a fountain. 

“The suddenly arrested flight,” writes Pres- 
ton Remington in the museum Bulletin, “has 
been here set forth with a verisimilitude which 
is nothing short of startling. The figures them- 
selves are carried out with admirable sensi- 
tivity and reserve. . . . The torso of Alpheus, 
its muscles strained with the exertion of run- 
ning, presents an unusually responsive surface 
to the play of light and shade.” 

“It is difficult to see how Lorenzi’s group 
can fail, both in sentiment and beauty,” Mr. 
Remington concludes, “to have a wide appeal.” 





Met Buys an Anshutz 


A painting by Thomas Anshutz, teacher of 
many of the famed “Eight of 1908” or New 
York realists, has been acquired by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. The work, entitled The 
Cabbage Patch, is an early example by the 
artist, and is dated 1879. As a member of the 
faculty and eventually the head of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy (succeeding William M. 
Chase), Anshutz taught Robert Henri, George 
Luks, John Sloan, William Glackens, Daniel 
Garber and many others. A pupil of Thomas 
Eakins, he in turn transmitted to these men 
a healthy respect for direct observation. 





Winners in Notre Dame Annual 


David Kutchko of Lakewood, Ohio, took 
the highest award in Notre Dame University’s 
fifth annual exhibition of art by students of 
the Middle West’s high schools and academies. 
The annual, which, according to Stanley S. 
Sessler, director of Notre Dame’s art de- 
partment, was the best to date, was divided in- 
to four categories, painting, drawing, commer- 
cial design and creative design. Named winners 
in these divisions were, respectively, Ruth M. 


Bixby, Bob Moyer, Walter Brunsch and Louis 
Rosenfeld. 





Enters for Honolulu 


The Honolulu Art Museum has purchased 
for its permanent collection a painting by 


Angna Enters entitled Piano Music—Dance of 
Adolescence. 
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Our Scenic Wonders 


EXIsTING as symbols of a new era in the 
American Government’s patronage of art are 
many of the recently decorated Post Offices 
and the host of new structures in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Among the latter is the building 
housing the Department of Interior, the deco- 
ration of which is now nearing completion. 

Carrying that decoration a step nearer its 
goal are the two murals by David McCosh 
which have just been installed in the main 
corridor of the third floor. The two main 
panels of the murals are eight feet in height 
and 13 feet wide, each one fianked by a pair 
of narrow panels and placed over a base of 
three predella panels. 

In one of the works McCosh has painted 
the turreted towers of rock that give to Bryce 
Canyon National Park the appearance of a 
mountainous pile of medieval castles. The 
flanking panels are dominated by the sturdy, 
tall forms of western trees, and below, in the 
predellas, are depicted Mesa Verde, a cluster 
of cubicle dwellings perched at the edge of 
a precipitous cliff; Death Valley, a rhythmic 
expanse of lifeless sand and sun-baked hills, 
and Rainbow Bridge, one of nature’s archi- 
tectural masterpieces in eroded stone. 

Cool waters and abundant vegetation lend 
a contrasting emphasis to the companion mur- 
al, the main composition of which pictures 
Half Dome of Yosemite National Park. Ter- 
minating it are jutting segments of moun- 
tains that have been eaten by time and the 
weather into eerie shapes. One of the three 
lower panels is given over to the trim, hulk- 
ing mass of Devil’s Tower, another to the 
mountain-rimed Crater Lake, and the third to 
Yellowstone Park’s gigantic jet, Old Faithful. 

Executed under the auspices of the Section 
of Fine Arts, these McCosh panels are the 
penultimate pair planned for the Interior 
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Building, a structure in which they find com- 
pany in the work of enough prominent Ameri- 
can artists to make it a functional museum 
of no mean importance. Among the sculptors 
whose work is already in the building are 
Heinz Warneke, Ralph Stackpole, Boris Gil- 
bertson, Louis Slobodkin and Maurice Glick- 
man; while the murals under the Interior 
roof have been painted by a distinguished 
roster of artists including James Auchiah, 
Louis Bouche, Edgar Britton, Nicolai Cikovsky, 
Woodrow Crumbo, John Steuart Curry, May- 
nard Dixon, Ernest Fiene, William Gropper, 
Velino Herrera, Allan Houser, Steven Mopope, 
Gerald Nailor, Michael Newell and Henry 
Varnum Poor. 

McCosh, who is an instructor in painting 
at the University of Oregon, was born in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1903. The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and the Art Students League 
of New York grounded him in the funda- 
mentals of his craft. During a career in oil, 
watercolor and printmaking, McCosh has won 
numerous awards and honors. 





Lotos Club Painters 


A collection of 55 paintings and prints by 
artist-members of New York’s Lotos Club has 
been assembled for a traveling show by 
Blanch A. Byerley of Westport, Conn. The 
group includes the work of several of the 
National Academy’s leading painters, such as 
John Costigan, Edmund Graecen, Howard 
Hildebrandt, the late Jonas Lie, Millard 
Sheets, John Taylor Arms, Frederick Waugh, 
Paul Sample, John Corbino and Ernest Roth. 

The show, first exhibited in New York last 
season at the Reinhardt Galleries, will be on 
view at the Brooks Gallery, Memphis; the 
Davenport Art Gallery; the Joslyn Memorial, 
Omaha; Milwaukee Art Institute; and Wil- 
liams College, among other places. 


OT a batch of Devoe Colors escapes the scrutiny of an expert 

on colors. And skilled eyes and hands are supplemented by the 
scientific accuracy of precision laboratory tests. 

This accounts for the unusual uniformity in Devoe Colors— 
uniformity not alone of tint but of texture, brilliance and durability. 

Though Devoe Colors excel in strength, smooth-flowing action 
and ease of application, their cost is surprisingly atiractive. 


Read What Famous Artists Say 
About Devoe Colors: 


GORDON GRANT: “Devoe & Ray- 
nolds, by thorough research, lead com- 
petitors in the development of oil and 
water colors.” 

LUIGI LUCIONI: “I find Devoe has 
developed oil and water colors as fine 
as any in the world.” 
McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “Devoe 
chemists have developed Oil and Water 
Colors comparable with any that can 
be had—at any price.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WE KNOW EACH TUBE IS 
Exactly like the last, 
Exactly like the next! 


Because of Constant Testing, You Can Depend On 
Devoe Color's Uniformity! 


Introducing Pels 


A First sHow “with much to recommend 
it,” according to Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times, is introducing the work of Albert Pels 
at the Theodore A. Kohn & Son Galleries, 
New York. This firm, a Fifth Avenue jewelry 
establishment, turns over its walls every sum- 
mer to American artists who have not yet 
held their first 57th Street show. The shows 
are held under the supervision of Mrs. Caro- 
line Keck. 

“That Mr. Pels has worked with Kenneth 
Hayes Miller is evident at once,” writes Jew- 
ell, “but also gratifyingly evident is a tendency 
toward assimilation of the master’s style and 
a genuine desire to express himself in his 
own way. Mr. Pels constructs his pictures 
with great care, making color an intrinsic part 
of form. Among the best of his present can- 
vases are certain small paintings, the admi- 
rably compact Intermission, for instance and 
Kelly’s Bar. . . . On the whole the figure 
themes are superior. ... ” 

The artist, born in Cincinnati, attended its 
Art Academy where he won a scholarship, and 
later studied at the Art Students League un- 
der Benton, Brook and Miller. 

Maude Riley, terse critic for Cue, found 
Pels’ theatre-goers, bar flies and cafe diners 
whimsical and sensitively painted, though “in 
no way are these subjects new. Where Mr. 
Pels announces himself is in his landscapes. 
There’s something here, we think, in his in- 
terpretation of Ohio (or other) country that 
makes it neither local, nor dated, but coun- 
tryside belonging to the ages.” 

A preference for the landscapes was ex- 
pressed also by Emily Genauer of the World 
Telegram. “The Miller touch,” she noted, “is 
evident immediately one enters the show. But 
in one or two of the landscapes there is a 
personal quality missing in the figure pieces.” 

















Devoe also makes Fine 
Artists’ Brushes 


Expert craftsmen, with the pick 
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Swope Bequeaths 716 Prints to St. Louis 


THROUGH ONE of the major bequests of the 
season, the City Art Museum of St. Louis 
has become the owner of the extensive and 
choice assembly of prints collected by the late 
Horace M. Swope. The collection, containing 
716 prints in all media, was willed to the 
museum along with some original drawings 
and more than 660 books, photographs and 
other related library items. 

The tremendous range of the prints is a 
tribute to the collector’s catholic taste. Lithog- 
raphy, to judge by numbers, was Mr. Swope’s 
keenest enthusiasm although he broadened his 
collection with woodcuts, etchings, engravings, 
stipple prints and stencils. In point of time, 
he bought the work of 15th century Pollaiuolo: 
the 16th century Germans, Altdorfer and 
Diirer; the 18th century Italians, and the 19th 
and 20th century European and American 
printmakers, With the exception of the 17th 
and 18th century masters, the new St. Louis 
group embraces the art’s technical and aesthet- 
ic development from Pollaiuolo to Picasso. 

The museum is particularly proud of its 
Pollainolo—Battle of the Naked Men—of 
which Arthur M. Hind, in his History of En- 
graving and Etching, writes: “In the power 
of its design and the nervous grip of its draw- 
ing it is one of the greatest achievements in 
the engraving of the 15th century.” 

The pioneer Altdorfer is represented by 48 
woodcuts, including the complete set of 40 
prints comprising the Fall and Redemption of 
Van series which he executed around 1515. 
The 16 woodcuts and six etchings by Diirer 
have among them an unusually fine impression 
of The Man in Despair. 

Of similar date are the seven works by Lucas 
van Leyden, of which one of the most impor- 
tant is an excellent impression of his 1503 
engraving, The Monk Sergius Killed, repro- 
duced at right. The result of a fine needle 
geared to a vision of great clarity, the en- 
graving tells the story of the origin of the 
Prophet Mohammed's prohibition of all al- 
coholic beverages. Mohammed, while one day 
visiting his friend, the anchorite monk Ser- 
gius, imbibed too freely and temporarily lost 
consciousness. His servant, who bore a grudge 
against Sergius, killed the monk with his 
master’s sword, placing it afterwards in Mo- 
hammed’s hand. When the Prophet awoke, 
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fearful that he had, in a drunken stupor, 
killed his friend, he abjured alcohol for him- 
self and all his followers. (South Carolina 
has just voted to return to Prohibition.) 
From a completely different school and 
century are the Antonio Canale plates in the 
group. Telling neither story nor legend, they 
are richly mooded landscapes tracing the art- 
ist’s extensive travels. The Swope collection 
contained 29 of the known 31 Canale prints 
in existence; of the two missing, the museum 
already owned one, giving it, except for one 
print, a complete set of these famous works. 
The 19th and 20th centuries are amply rep- 
resented, the list being studded with some of 
the most glorious names of the period. The 
great lithographers Daumier, Gavarni and 
Toulouse-Lautrec hold a prominent place with 
93, 240 and 13 examples, respectively. Ceé- 
zanne, Degas, Gauguin, Manet and Isabey are 
other luminaries in the French section. 
Starring among the Americans are four 
lithographs by Bellows. The moderns culmi- 
nate in 20 prints by Picasso. 
A representative selection of these prints 
is now on exhibition in the St. Louis Museum. 


The Monk Sergius Killed: 
(1508) 


Lucas vAN LEYDEN 





Mexican Prints 


ON pispLay at the New York Fair's Amer- 
ican Art Today Pavilion until mid-September 
is an important group of prints by Mexican 
artists, presented by the American National 
Committee of Engraving as part of an ex- 
change program through which North, Central 
and South American artists exhibit in each 
other’s territories. 

The exhibits are in all print media and are 
by both famous and unknown artists. Among 
the lithographs Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times found “superlative items” by Orozco 
and Rivera, and described Isidore Ocampo’s 
Group of Workers and Ignacio Aguirre’s 
Llanto as evidencing “talents of distinction.” 
The Times critic also praised the effective 
use of aquatint in Castelar Baez’s Seated Fig- 
ures and in Gustave Savin’s Midnight, and 
the handling of the woodcut medium in 
Emilio Vera’s Mayan Legend and Adelardo 
Avila’s Trees. 

Lending a typical flavor to the show are 
the themes on which most of the plates are 
based: occupational subjects, folk scenes, 
pungent and satirical political comment and 
compositions based on mysticism. “Heavily un- 
derscored,” Jewell added in concluding his 
review, “is the Mexican love of crudely styl- 
ized or simplified forms, in which the element 
of heavy distortion seems, on the artist’s part, 
just to be taken for granted.” 

After closing at the contemporary pavilion 
at the Fair, the exhibits will remain in this 
country for viewings at several museums in 
various regions and at the Pan-American 
Union in Washington. 


Old Master Terrains 


How the old masters made landscape draw- 
ings is the theme of an exhibition on view 
this month at the Crocker Art Gallery, Sacra- 
mento. The show, entitled “Three Centuries of 
Landscape Drawing,” is one of the most com- 
prehensive of its kind ever held in America. 

There are 74 drawings from the 16th to 
18th centuries by artists of seven European 
countries. All of the works are from the ex- 
tensive drawing collection owned by the 
Crocker Gallery itself, one of whose master- 
pieces, Fragonard’s Italian Park, is not in- 
cluded because it is on loan at the Golden 
Gate old master display. Many of the draw- 
ings in the show are being exhibited publicly 
for the first time and include recent discov- 
eries of “lost” masterpieces by Matthys Cook, 
Jacob van Ruysdael, Paulus Potter, Jan van 
Huysun, Claude Lorrain and G. P. Pannini. 








Monotype Society Formed 

Because of the limited number of exhibi- 
tions open to artists working in the mono- 
type medium, Paul W. Ashby of Wolcottville, 
Ind., is organizing an American Monotype So- 
ciety, which will have as its object increas- 
ing the interest of both the public and the 
artists in the medium’s possibilities. The So- 
ciety, according to Ashby, plans also to or- 
ganize a traveling exhibition made up ex- 
clusively of monotypes. A year’s itinerary is 
being mapped out for the show, with enough 
dates already secured to warrant completing 
arrangements. 

Artists wishing to become members and 
to be included in the traveling exhibition may 
secure information and blanks from Paul W. 
Ashby, at Wolcottville, Ind. 
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At Both Fairs— 
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the UNITED STATES 
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exhibitions will be interesting and enlightening to 
all who have an opportunity to visit them in the com- 
pany’s Galleries of Science and Art: 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


International Business Machines Corporation’s building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Palace of Electricity and Communication 
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Picasso for All 


Wuen the big, traveling Picasso show 
stopped at the Art Institute of Chicago last 
season, Miss Helen Mackenzie, who is in 
charge of the museum’s “Gallery of Art In- 
terpretation,” assembled one of her most in- 
structive exhibitions. She searched through 
the history of art to gather material to illus- 
trate Picasso's inspirational sources, and, jux- 
taposing the material with reproductions of 
Picasso’s work, she demonstrated, style by 
style, the wherefore of most of the painter’s 
strange. creations. 

This demonstration proved so popular and 
illuminating that it has now been reduced to 
a dossier of portfolio size, published by the 
University of Chicago Press and available to 
all for $2. The text by Miss Mackenzie, her 
selection of reproductions, the introduction by 
Daniel Catton Rich, and comments by others 
combine to make the book, entitled Under- 
standing Picasso, one of the best art publica- 
tions of the year. C. J. Bulliet of the Daily 
News gave it high recommendation with the 
jibe that “You, too, can now ‘understand’ 
Picasso.” Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
and Florence Davies of the Detroit News 
have been enthusiastic about the work. 

Among the most interesting chapters in 
Understanding Picasso is that part devoted 
to the sources of Picasso’s Guernica style. 
Here the artist has obviously been influenced 
by his own countrymen. From Goya he has 
learned something about depicting horror, 
which, when it is Spanish, can be particular- 
ly horrible. From certain ancient and unknown 
Catalonian muralists he has borrowed the 
symbolism and linear reality of his method. 
The practice of putting a few additional and 
misplaced eyes on a figure did not originate 
with Picasso; he borrowed it from these 
ancient Spaniards who wanted to get greater 
effectiveness. These and other arbitrary de- 
partures from nature have been used through- 
out the history of world art. The Hindus 
gave their god Buddha greater emphasis by 
adding at will four of five pairs of arms. 

Each period in the artist’s development is 
similarly treated in Understanding Picasso. 
Whatever style a person still considers artis- 
tically dubious in this artist’s career, he will 
find it made convincingly lucid in this book. 





Stars Like Renoir Best 

Hollywood movie stars seem to prefer Renoir 
to all other artists. Edward G. Robinson and 
Charles Laughton are collectors of Renoir, 
the former one of the most avid. And recent- 
ly when Joel McCrea spent a Saturday morn- 
ning at the Chicago Art Institute he con- 
fessed that the Renoirs there are his favorites. 


U. S., Fashion Center 


NEVER BEFORE have there been so many 
fancy, champagne-dispensing “fashion open- 
ings” as are being announced daily in New 
York these weeks. With Paris blacked-out and 
unavailable, the smartest Fifth and Madison 
Avenue dress shops have been forced to fall 
back upon American design and the fashion 
world is finding it just as thrilling as Paris’ 
patented “chicness.” 

Apropos of the general enthusiasm for New 
York’s new place in the fashion world, Fran- 
cis Henry Taylor, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum, recently told the New York Sun that 
the movement to make New York the world’s 
fashion center is “the most important prac- 
tical aesthetic problem facing the country 
today, entirely aside from its sociological as- 
pects.” 

Taylor believes that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum can participate in the movement as an 
important spiritual and artistic source for 
fashion design. Naming a few of the mu- 
seum’s several departments that are immeas- 
urably rich in source material, Taylor pointed 
out that “in Paris it was necessary to visit 
at least fifteen different museums to find com- 
parable material for the fashion designer.” 

“The museum cannot create designers or 
fashion trends,” he continued. “But it can 
provide documents for the inspiration and for 
the refinement and elaboration of those trends. 
The museum, in its final sense, is merely a 
reference library for the comparative study 
of past cultures.” 

Assuring the Sun that the Metropolitan 
stands ready to co-operate in every way with 
the new fashion movement, Taylor suggested 
that the industry set up steering machinery 
for itself. “The museum,” he said, “however 
well-intentioned it may be, cannot serve the 
fashion industry until the fashion industry 
makes up its own mind it wants to be served. 
When responsible persons have a program to 
submit to the museum, the museum will be 
more than glad to take up the problem with 
them.” 





Industrial Design Symposium 

A symposium on Industrial Design is to 
be conducted through the fall by the archi- 
tecture school of New York University. The 
series will be held on Thursdays at 5:30 be- 
ginning Oct. 10 at the Bryant Park Center, 
New York City. Among the ten speakers on 
various aspects of the profession are Rhode, 
Loewy, Desky, Dreyfuss, Sakier, Teague, 
Wright, Bayer, Martin Ullman and Eleanor 
Le Maire—all of them top authorities in their 
profession. The price of admission is $10 for 
the series. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


(State Accredited) 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


A practical art school for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art teachers. Full curriculum of Professional, 
Teacher training and Hobby courses in all art and craft media. Newly equipped work shops for Photography, Ceramics, 
Art Metal and Craft Jewelry work. Faculty of specialists. Moderate tuition. Day and Evening classes. Garden campus at 


BROADWAY AND COLLEGE, 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Half hour from the 1940 Golden Gate International Exposition. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG D 








OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS e DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 


FALL SESSION 


MODERN ART 
208 East 20th, New York City 
Beginning September 30 
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THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


The Academy’s School 


For THE 115TH YEAR tthe art school of 
the National Academy is opening its studios, 
offering professional art training for a very 
nominal carrying fee. Students are selected on 
the basis of ability, determined either by work 
submitted with their applications or by a spe- 
cial drawing examination at the school. 

Applicants living within 100 miles of New 
York City must apply in person; those from 
more distant points may apply by mail. All 
applications, accompanied by examples of the 
student’s work, must reach the school (109th 
St. and Amsterdam Avenue, New York City) 
on or before Sept. 23. Applicants wishing to 
take the drawing examination, instead of sub- 
mitting work, may do so on Sept. 23, 24 or 
25 at the school. 

Students desiring to combine a professional 
art course with a general college course may 
do so through the Academy’s arrangements 
with New York University, which, at the 
completion of the required amount of work, 
will grant a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 

On the Academy’s faculty this semester are: 
Karl Anderson, Sidney E. Dickinson, Charles 
C. Curran and Ivan G. Olinsky (life), Charles 
L. Hinton and George L. Nelson (antique 
class), Henry R. Rittenberg (portrait and 
still life), Arthur S. Covey (mural painting), 
and Walker Hancock (sculpture). 





Stresses What not How 


Mary Cecil Allen, a former lecturer in the 
National Gallery of Melbourne, Australia, and 
a graduate of the Slade School in London, 
has opened her own school of painting in 
New York City. Offering instruction in paint- 
ing three days and lectures and demonstrations 
two evenings a week, the classes are open to 
both advanced and beginning painters. 

The school, according to its announcement, 
“aims at the development and study of orig- 
inal methods and subject-material for the 
painter. It considers that it is even more im- 
portant for the student to know what to paint 
than how to paint; and that in discovering 
his own subject-matter he will form the basis 
of a style. The student is taught that the 
combination of pictorial elements to form an 
organic whole is the essential condition of 
art.” 

Miss Allen has also studied in Paris and 


the hans hofmann 


52 west 8th street e new york city e 


Italian schools and is the author of two 
books: The Mirror of the Passing World and 
Painters of the Modern Mind. 





Countess Zichy Teaches 


Countess Zichy, who, after a successful ca- 
reer in Europe, is now working in New York, 
has opened her studio to a small group of 
students. Her method of working with artists, 
she reports, was arrived at after making a 
study of the typical American school and the 
type of artists it turned out. What was often 
lacking, by her standards, was a proper bal- 
ance between individualism and mastery of 
such fundamentals as drawing, composition 
and applying pigments for permanency. 

The stress in her classes, Countess Zichy 
announces, is on mastery of fundaments, on 
the building of a solid technical foundation 
which will act as a base for a sound style. 





Art as a Hobby 


In broadening the scope of its art depart- 
ment, New York University has inaugurated 
several courses designed especially for those 
who wish to paint and draw as a_ hobby. 
These amateur students will use one of Wash- 
ington Square’s historic studios, the one for- 
merly occupied by George Inness, and, more 
recently, by John Sloan. It has, since 1935, 
belonged to the University. 

Myrwyn Eaton will teach painting in these 
new courses and Arthur Zaidenberg, drawing. 





Classes Under Job Goodman 

Beginning this Fall, Job Goodman will con- 
duct classes in creative painting in his water- 
front studio in New York. Portraiture, figure 
and still life painting, landscape, marine and 
mural design are the subjects taught, along 
with plastic compositional analysis. Goodman 
gives individual criticism and stresses in his 
teaching what he refers to as color-space-form 
orchestration. Classes are open to beginners 
as well as to advanced students. 





Training in Medical Art 

Paul Peck, professional medical artist and 
organizer of the first course in medical art 
opened to the general public, will, beginning 
Sept. 25, conduct a course in his specialty 
at New York University. 


school of fine arts 
phone: gramercy 5-9714 


winter session october 7 


open for registration september 30 


morning afternoon evening classes 
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WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


TO ROMANO 





ART CLASSES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Drawing * Painting * Sculpture 
Commercial Art * Wood Engraving 
FRANK MECHAU in charge 


Oronzio Maldarelli Harry Carnohan 
Hans Alexander Mueller Mario Cooper 
Alois Fabry, Jr. Henry J. Meloy 


EAST HALL, 1145 Amsterdam Ave. 
Registration—First Semester—Sept. 20-28 


JUNE thru OCT. DELAWARE WATER 


° GAP, PENNSYLVANIA 


NOV. thru MAY 1247 snoaoway 


NEW YORK CITY 


PAINTING CLASS 


For serious students who 
desire a professional career 
in all phases of painting. 
Start any time—lInquire today 


M A RASKO 1947 Broadway 


New York City 


JOAN HARTLEY 


STUDIO CLASS IN SCULPTURE 
LIFE MODELING e PORTRAIT 
STONE CUTTING e COMPOSITION 
CONSTRUCTION 
Afternoon Classes — 17th Season 
Before October make inquiry by letter at 


209 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Schoo! of Fine and Applied Arts 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 





CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 54th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 





Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 


Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 
“ tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
tion, theatrecraft, industrial design, illus- 
tration, ete. Teacher training. Est. 1924. 
New term begins September 23 


Catalog S. 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOB GOODMAN 


Creative Painting Classes in 
Panoramic Waterfront Studio 
COLOR—-SPACE—FORM ORCHESTRATION 
Saturdays & Sundays @ Moderate Tuition 
Address: Job Goodman, 460 Cherry St., N. Y.C. 


CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


AUTUMN CLASS IN 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 1st 





JEFFERSONVILLE, VERMONT 
MT. MANSFIELD REGION 
for CIRCULAR & REGISTRATION 


Address: 21 Kewadin Road, Waban, Mass. 





School advertising is charged for at the rate 
of $6.75 per inch. Write for further information. 
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PAINT and LIVE in | 
NANTUCKET | 


UNTIL SEPTEMBER 21 


| CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 


| GEORGE PARKER | 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


| NANTUCKET, MASS. 


HARTFORD ART 











IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 

CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 

APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

Enrollment Limited . . Catalo ue Upon Request 
FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 


25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 





> 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June to September 
June 17th to September 18th 





Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts, advertising. Stage 


craft, try, jewelry, y. 
1 N S T f T U T & Teacher traning: BFA eae 


Jay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
Autumn Session begins September 9. Specialized training 
in Advertising Design; Interior Architecture and Decora- 
tion; Costume Design and Illustration; Teacher Training. 
Also advanced class in Oil Painting. Catalogue on request. 
BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
(SRSA ah esc: ibe a ARR A A RE RR As Seen 


Fine Arts 
BRACKMAN, KOOPMAN 
LAURENT, CHAP, BINDRUM 
Classes begin October 


Inquire Registrar, STerling 3-6700 
30 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn 


THE INSTITUTE 














——— AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 





The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Illustration, 
Industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 


| School term September 30 to May 25 


Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated ca‘alogue. 


4407 Warwick Bivd. 
WINTER SCHOOL 


T H U R of MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting 
Life e Portrait e@ Landscape e Still Life 


1 ee on request 
38 JOY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, ANATOMY, 
Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.N.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cunningham — Paul Whitman — John Cunningham 


Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 





The Sculptural Core 


DuRING THE PAST YEAR, Warren T. Mosman, 
in charge of sculpture at the Minneapolis 
School of Art, has been revitalizing his art, 
and in so doing, has brought a new trend 
into his classes. “Mosman,” writes John K. 
Sherman of the Minneapolis Star-Journal, “has 
been evolving a new sculptural expression 
which strikes deep to the essentials of three- 
dimensional form. It has been a process of 
stripping away realistic detail and of bringing 
forth, in a bare and simple state, what Mos- 
man terms the ‘sculptural core’.” 

“The adventure,’ Sherman continued, 
“started when Mosman began analyzing some 
of the sculpture of his earlier years, and 
found to his dismay that deletion of its de- 
tail and surface felicities left little that was 
significant in form.” To get at the crux of 
the subject, the sculptor worked “to create 
in his own terms an art that crystallized the 
elements distinguishing sculpture from the 
other arts—movement and form and energy 
within three-dimensional space. His pieces 
thereafter lost much of their representational 
appeal and emerged as pure statements of 


those truths.” 

The result, which the Star-Journal critic 
characterized as “stark, striking, tense and 
gripping,” is “essential form,” unadorned with 
surface detail. It is, in a sense, an abstrac- 
tion from nature, but does not carry the ab- 
straction to its ultimate, mathematical con- 
clusion. 





Virginia Artist-Advisors 

In order to tie-in the activities of the Vir- 
ginia Museum more closely with the interests 
of Virginia artists, the museum recently con- 
ducted a poll in which the artists selected 
seven of their number to serve as an ad- 
visory committee. Chairman of the committee, 
through which their group will have a: voice 
in the museum’s program and planning, is 
Marion Junkin, who received the greatest num- 
ber of votes. Assisting him will be the run- 
ners-up in the poll—Theresa Pollak, Julien 
Binford, Edmund Archer, Jeanne Begien, 
Laura Coleman and Eleanor Burruss. 

Also prominent in the balloting were Nora 
Houston, Thomas Singleton, Marcia Silvette, 
Sara November, Mrs. William C. King, Adele 
Williams, Alvin Hattorf, Mrs. Alvin Hattorf, 
Glenna Latimer, Carson Davenport, Anna M. 
Dunlop, James F. Banks, Courtenay Sands, 
Ross Abrams, Jewett Campbell, Maurice 
Bonds, Douglas Houchens, Edna D. Wright, 
Elizabeth Nottingham, Floyd Johnson, Allen 
D. Jones, Sara Joyner, Joseph Hopkins, Jr., 
John E. Canaday, Edmund S. Campbell, ¢ 
Watson James and Bell Worsham. 


TUART sicazr 
CHOOL 2st 58e2 


Integrated technical and cultural training. Studio 
faculty of practicing artists and designers. Aca- 
demic courses by Harvard instructors. Residential, 
day, and special students. Design studio co- 
educational. Catalogue, address Secretary 


102 THE FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SCOTT CARBEE 
WA SCHOOL OF ART 


sale. 21st YEAR SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
Faculty for 1940-41: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Art; 
Geo. E. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Color; Wm. F. Stecher, Illustration; Saml. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Seott C. Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D KENmore 2547 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 









California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


ENROLL NOW 
FOR FALL TERM 


Fine and Applied Arts; Commercial Art; Feature Course 
in Stage Design and Crafts by Waldemar Johansen of 
Stanford University. Teacher Training. Catalog on request. 
State accredited. Distinguished artist faculty. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 
800 Chestnut Street San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 


DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 























G\SRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


- PAINTING . 
ILLUSTRATION . COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


DRAWING SCULPTURE 


FASHIONS DESIGN . ADVERTISING ART 
INTER TOR DECORATION 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, In- 
terior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, eve., 
children’s classes. Fall Term Begins Sept. 16. 
Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., Director. 
7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, Carving 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. 


SU ME WOODSTOCK,N.Y. 


Includes Courses for Teachers. 
Register Now. Catalogue on Request. 
CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 
STILL LIFE-FIGURE:- PORTRAIT-LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 
8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street © New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 
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ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women’s dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $575. Catalog. 
Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 


Richmond, Va. 





COUNTESS 


Michy 


[Formerly Court Painter at Vienna] 
PORTRAIT @ FIGURE @ STILL LIFE 
Winter Classes Open in September 


58 West 57 Street e COlumbus 5-8963 











AND SCHOOL OF ART 


Cameron Booth, Director 


{ st. PAUL GALLERY 
} 
4 


Fall Term Opens 
| SEPTEMBER 30TH 


476 Summit Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
Write Secretary for Information. 
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ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
DESIGN 
FASHION & COSTUME 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 16 


Ask for Catalogue Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
MORNING PAINTING CLASS 
Under the direction of 


LOUIS BOUCHE 


Mondays to Fridays inclusive. Figure, landscape, 
interior, still life and mural. Monthly enrollments. 
Write for full information. 


20 W. 10St., N.Y.C. ¢ Tel.: GRamercy 3-7380 


I YLAND 









Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 











NSTITUTE 


18 5 - BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaIntTING, INTERIOR DeEc- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anv CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuroot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


RINGLING x" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Address: President, 
Sarasota FLORIDA 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume 
Design and all Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 

Fall Term Opens September 23, 1940 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 















School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 
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Portinari of Brazil 


[Continued from page 5] 


side Museum are several scenes of peasant 
burials—muted and murky—in which a strong 
sense of rhythmic form carries the burden of 
the metaphor. But next to these are gay carni- 
val incidents with lassies arranged like those 
in Picasso’s Women of Avignon. Some of the 
most recent works are surrealist compositions 
in which balloons, women, and tattered scare- 
crows recurr with frequency as standard mo- 
tifs. Other figure pieces are done with subtle, 
melting tones of wispy greys. And _ still an- 
other group of oils—all portraits 
full-bodied, classic and Italianate. 

“He is evidently a facile and prolific work- 
er,” writes Elizabeth McCausland in the 
Springfield Republican, “‘to judge by the pro- 
duction of the last two years, which com- 
prises the main part of his display [64 of 
his oils are in Detroit, 28 at the Riverside]. 
He is also a painter canable of effecting rapid 
changes of style as wel! as of mood. Add to 
this his work in Brazil as teacher and as 
muralist and the grand total adds up to some- 
thing.” 

Miss McCausland questioned, however, 
whether Portinari represents his Brazil any 
more than he represents the “ideas and the 
aesthetics of Europe (notably of Paris) seep- 
ing through the expert surface of the canvas.” 
The “emptiness” of his Brazilian scene de- 
rives, she thinks, not from the physical as- 
pect of the table-land country as much as 
from the “emptiness of a spiritual position.” 
This critic, who is the leading champion of 
social context in American art, believes how- 
ever, that Portinari’s surging curiosity about 
painting will rescue him from this introver- 
sion. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram was 
more enthusiastic about Portinari: “I think 
that despite the fact that this is in essence 
his first ene-man show in the United States, 
it will still not be too reckless to remark that 
Portinari is one of the most gifted artists this 
side of the Atlantic.” 

Discussing the several facets of the artist’s 
talent, Miss Genauer concluded with par- 
ticular praise for Portinari’s textures and for 
his portraits. “It’s a rare artist who can make 
a woman so she’s beautiful enough to please 
her husband and still make the composition 
an infinitely appealing work of art. Portinari 
has done that in the portraits called Maria 
and Joanita. And his study of Mario de An- 
drade must rank among the best contempo- 
rary portraits of a man to make its appear- 
ance in the art world this season.” 
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Come and Get It 


An Art Distribution Center, where repre- 
sentatives of tax-supported or non-profit insti- 
tutions may select W.P.A. art for their build- 
ings, has been opened at the New York World’s 
Fair in the American Art Today exhibit. The 
project has several thousand items on hand, 
which are there for the asking. 

Princeton University has already taken a 
number of works, mainly prints; Omaha Uni- 
versity has taken prints, sculpture and a mo- 
saic; many high schools have secured other 


items. 
DISPLAY ee eee 
INSTITUTE 3 East 44th St., N. Y. 


Practical courses for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents in Window & Store Display, Display and 
Industrial Design, Retail Sales Promotion, Show- 
eard and Reproduction Lettering, Advertising Copy 
& Layout. Individual instruction. Prominent fac- 
ulty. Day, evening classes. FALL TERM STARTS 
SEPT. 16. Free Placement Bureau. Catalog “AD” 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


ine ils 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; a'so the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Sixteen Cresson European Traveling 
Scholarships were awarded May, 1939. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry kK. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad&CherrySts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAYTON 


Painting and Tilustration; Sculpture; 


S Cc oO oO L oO F Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 


moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 

tures, trips, and exhibitions. Sum- 

mer Session. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director. 
640 Layton Art Gallery. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Professiouai traming in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 16, 
1940, to May 31, 1941. For 
information address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SCHOOL, June 17 to August 23 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH 
Otis Dozier, Lawrence Barrett, David Fredenthal, Laura Gilpin 
Life, Landscape, Mural Decoration, Lithography, 
Portrait, Illustration, Photography, Teacher Training 


Catalogue on request. Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Boston Museum schoo 




















¢ painting e fresco 

e drawing ° anatomy 

e sculpture ¢ perspective 
e design ¢ advertising 


e silversmithing e jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Individual instruction; textiles, 
fashion illustration, advertising. 
poster design, window display, 
costume design, interior decora- 
tion. Placement Bureau. 49th 
year. Catalog. 


Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 




















Sixty-second year. Pro- e 
fessional school offering 
degree and diploma courses 
in fine and industrial 


art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Fall 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalog. Addres? 


Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, tllinois 
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ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Sept.: Retrospective 
Exhibition by Makonri Young. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley-Car- 
taret) Sept.: Edwin A. Davis. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Sept. 27: 
Contemporary British Art. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum T7o Sept. 29: 
“Occidentals through Oriental 
Eyes,” and “Animals Under Ten 
Inches.” 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Sept.: Ten Chicago 
Painters; Chicago Sculpture; Less- 
er known Contemporary French 
Artists. 

Chicago Galleries Assoc. Sept.: Hans 
Kleiber. 

Mandell Bros. Sept. 17 to Oct. 10: 
Niles Strom, 60 paintings. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art Sept. 25 to Oct. 27: 
Photographic Society of America; 
Sept. 17 to Nov. 3: French Prints 
of 16th & 17th Centuries. 

COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Sept.: Per- 
manent Collection and Student Ex- 
hibit. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library Sept.: Old New Eng- 
land. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Sept.: Rockwell Kent. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 30: Artists 
West of the Mississippi; work of 
Bennett Kassler. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Sept.: Paintings 
by Candido Portinari of Brazil. 

GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 
Watercolor Gallery To Sept. 14: 
Watercolors by Eliot O'Hara. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 

Nelson Gallery Sept.: Persian Minia- 
tures from Kevorkian Collection: 
Photographs by George Platt 
Lunes; English Pottery and Porce- 
lain. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association To Sept. 22: An- 
niversary Exhibition. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum Sept.: Sculpture by 
Bernard and Franceska Frazier. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art Sept. 
9 to Oct. 5: Eighth Annual Exrhibi- 
tion. 

County Musem T7o Sept. 15: Mas- 
terpieces of Art from 1939 World's 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art To Sept. 28: 
Photographs of Old Vermont 
Houses. Loan Collection of Robert 
Hull Fleming Museum. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery Sept.: Lo- 
tus Club Oils. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Sept. 8 to Oct. 18: 
Drawings and Etchings by Roi 
Partridge. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Sept. 8-29: Society of 
American Etchers; Silk Screen 
Prints. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum 70 Sept. 14: Amer- 
ican Primitive Paintings; Ele- 
ments of Painting and Sculpture; 
Working Models of Mechanical 
Movements. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Association To Sept. 15: Con- 
temporary American Art; Sept. 16- 
30: Sculpture by Anna Hyatt Hun- 
tington; Sept. 12-26: Paintings by 
Bertha Noyes. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Sept. 3-14: Oils and Orig- 
inal Drawings by Lewis Daniel for 
“Leaves of Grass.”’ 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Sept.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (101W58) 
Sept.: Thumb Box Exhibition of 
Foremost American Painters. 
Bland Gallery (45E57) Sept.: Early 
American Paintings. 


Bonestell Gallery (106E57) Sept.: 
Painiings by Buk Ulreich. 
Boyer Gallery (730 Fifth) Sept.: 


American Paintings and Sculpture. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Sept. 3- 
20: European Painting and Sculp- 
ture. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Sept. 
15: Members Sculpture Show. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Sept. 7%: “Figures, Flowers and 
Landscapes.” Through Sept. 14: 
“Small Paintings.” 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth) 
Sept.: Annual Members Evxhibi- 
tion. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Sept.: 19th Century French Paint- 
ings. 

Eighth St. Gallery (39E8) Sept.: 
Exhibition of Small Paintings. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Sept.: 
Colonial and Primitive American 
Paintings; Sculpture and Drawings 
by Walter Addison. 


Vanderbilt) Sept. 2-27: Prints by 


American Artists and Exhibition 
of Garden Sculpture. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (2W55) 
Sept. 2-27: Portraits by American 
Artisis. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
Sept.: “Six Centuries of Russian 
Painting.” 

Harlow Galleries (620 Fifth) Sept.: 
Watercolors of English Gardens. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) Sept.: 
French and American Paintings. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Sept. 
7: Summer Exhibition. 

Kohn & Son (607 Fifth) 7o Sept. 
6: Paintings by Albert Pels; Sept. 
8-28; Oils by Clare Ferriter. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57)) Sept.-: 
American and European Modern 
Masters. 

Mayer Gallery (41E57) Sept.: Con- 
temporary Prints and Watercolors. 
M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Sept.: 
Rare Etchings and Engravings. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 


Sept.: Contemporary American 
Industrial Art; Historical Wood- 
cuts. 

Milech Galleries (108W57) Sept.: 


Selected American Artists. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Sept. 16: American Artists. 
Morton Galleries (130W57) Sept.: 
Watercolors and Oils. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Sept.: Twenty Centuries of Mezi- 
can Art. 


Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Sept.: 
Art of the 20th Century. 
Orrefors Gallenes (5E57) Sept.: 


Orrefors glass; Sculpture by Carl 
Milles. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Sept.: 
French and American Group Show. 
Public Library (Fifth at 42) Sept. 
19 to Oct. 31: Etchings and 
Lithographs by Childe Hassam. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Sept.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) Sept.: Latin American Exhi- 
bition. 
H. F. Sachs (817 Madison) Sept.-: 
3,000 B. C. to Present. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Sept.: English 18th Century Pic- 
tures. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) 
16-29: Members Exhibition. 
Vendome Art Galleries (59W56) To 
Sept. 14: Mary D. Cole and Witl- 
liam F. Walter. Sept. 14-28: Anne 
E. Meltzer. 
Walker Galleries (108E57) Sept. 
9-28: “Paintings for Young Col- 
lectors.” 
World's Fair Grounds Sept.: Ameri- 
can Art Today; Masterpieces of 
Art; Contemporary Art. 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Sept.: 
Oriental art. 
Howard Young Galleries (1E57) 
Sept.: Portraits and Landscapes. 


Sept. 


NORFOLK, Va. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences Sept.: 
Chinese Ceramics, Indian Arts. 
Photographs, Paintings, Sculpture 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Art Gallery To Sept. 22: Watercol- 


ors and Drawings by _ Boris 
Deutsch. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum Sept.: Oshkosh 


Camera Club. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Sept. 16-29: 
Bicentennial Exhibition with Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (Archi- 
tectural Exhibition). 

Museum of Art Sept.: Sculpture In- 
ternational. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Sept. 3-29: An- 
nual Exhibition of Pittsfield Art 
League. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum T7o Sept. 15: Ancient 


Chinese Sculpture; Contemporary 
European and American Figure 
Paintings. 


PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 

R. I. School of Design Sept.: Amer- 
ican Folk Art. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept. 17- 
30: Drawings by Jean de Marclay 
and Modern Stained Glass by Alice 
Laughlin. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Association To Sept. 9: 20th 
Annual (Part Two). 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Sept. 22: 7th 
International Lithography and 
Wood Engraving Exhibition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Paul Elder & Co. To Sept. 14: 
Chalk and Pencil Sketches by Mary 
Lee Jahn. Sept. 16 to Oct. 5: 
Lithographs by Jennie Lewis. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 29: Mohai- 
medan Art; Graphic Arts; Art of 
Japan; Art of China; Art of In- 
dia; Wedgewood Porcelain. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Gallery Sept. 16-29: 
Fifth Annual Springfield Artists’ 
Union and Sept. 9-28: Work of 
Summer Contestants. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Sept.: Southern State 
Art League; Oils. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Institute of Art (St. George, S. I.) 
Sept. 4 to Oct. 17: Loan exhibit 
from Museum Nat'l. History. Mod- 
els and Paintings by Staff mem- 
bers. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

N. J. State Museum Sept. 15 to Oct. 
21: 19th Century English Carica- 
tures. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Whyte Gallery To Sept. 15: The 
Washington Scene by Washington 
Artists. 

WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Perls Galleries Sept.: Fred Sexton 
and Muriel Pulitzer. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum Sept.: Berk- 
shire Artists. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center To Sept. 15: 
W.P.A. Exhibit and Art and Craft 
Work by Children in Summer Play- 
grounds. Sept. 20 to Oct. 6: Arts 
€ Crafts by Del. Adult Education 


Fairs. 





Fiene’sGarment Mural 


New York’s GARMENT INDUSTRY, employing 
hundreds of thousands of Manhattanites (prob- 
ably, the city’s biggest industry), rose from 
squalid beginnings. In the early days the 
worst sweat-shop conditions prevailed and 
fresh-arrived immigrants were hired at low 
wage, herded into stuffy lofts, and locked 
there daily for 14 and 16 hours. When sev- 
eral hundred of them were burned to a crisp 
at the tragic Triangle Shirtwaist Co. fire, 
because the doors were padlocked, reform be- 
gan. Today the industry has the most effec- 
tive and most harmonious union in American 
labor. 

The city’s garment workers are proud of 
the part they played in bringing about bet- 
ter American labor conditions, and they com- 
missioned Ernest Fiene to paint a mural that 
would embody their epic victory on the walls 
of the Central High School of Needle Trades. 
Now finished and dedicated, the work is the 
first mural interpretation of one of New 
York’s main industries. 

Two panels, flanking the sides of the school’s 
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Grand Central Art 


Galleries (15 and Drawings. 


auditorium, are each 65 feet long and 17 feet 
high. The huge paintings, done in dry fresco, 
include no less than 200 over-life-size figures 
of which 53 are actual portraits of such labor 
champions as Lillian Wald, Alfred Smith, 
Louis D. Brandeis, and others. The two panels 
are titled Victory of Light over Darkness and 
Harmony and Achievement. 

The former panel, writes Emily Genauer 
of the World Telegram, “surges with move- 
ment and vitality. Fiene has used all sorts 
of compositional devices to get this effect. 
There is, for one thing, that use of an arbi- 
trary triangular shadow sweeping from the 
right side of the panel to about center, sym- 
bolizing the shadow in which the garment 
workers labored in the early days, but just 
as surely serving to balance the diagonal 
bottom border of the canvas itself, and the 
sharp, short diagonal outline of the adjoin- 
ing wall.” 

By comparison, the second mural is static, 
but that is the way the artist intended it to be, 
continues the critic. “Heaven is harder to 
paint than hell,” Fiene explained when Miss 
Genauer asked about this. “It ought to be 


Classes. 


painted statically. It represents an end in 
aspiration.” 

Fiene “refused to admit that static theme 
is not the same as static design,” adds Miss 
Genauer. “He maintained that the design’s 
complex arrangement of angles and diagonals 
makes for a composition as intricate and alive 
as a piece of Bach music. Maybe, if he means 
a slow and ponderous Sarabande, he’s right.” 





O'Toole Galleries Move 


New quarters for the James St. L. O’Toole 
Galleries, formerly on 51st Street, New York, 
will be opened in mid-September at 24 East 
64th Street. These premises, opposite Wilden- 
stein & Co., will allow the galleries conveni- 
ently located space for the coming season, 
for which Mr. O’Toole has many plans. 





Theatre Arts Shown 

The Museum of Costume Art, New York, 
has arranged a_ retrospective show “The 
Neighborhood Playhouse, 1915-1940” on view 
from Sept. 20 to Oct. 5. Actual costumes, 
scenic designs, models, sketches, etc. 


The Art Digest 
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Artists as People 


THE TRIED and true adage that people are 
most interested in people was borne keenly 
in mind by Henry Thomas and Dana Lee 
Thomas when they set out to introduce a 
large and essentially lay audience to art. Their 
approach was not the devious one based on 
aesthetics, but rather the concrete, intimate 
and highly interesting one of people—the 
painters themselves. 

In their new book, Living Biographies of 
Great Painters, published at $1.98 by the 
Garden City Publishing Company, they take 
20 artists into their gracious charge and pre- 
sent them, with insight and sympathetic un- 
derstanding, to the reader. Ranging from 
Giotto of the 14th century to Renoir of the 
20th, their subjects come to life silhouetted 
against the backgrounds of their times. 

The tone struck by the authors is intimate 
and personal; their expositions are free of 
labored pedantry, and their crisply told anec- 
dotes, all well chosen and revealing, help to 
vivify and to explain the inner characters 
of their charges. 

The first great painter they lead out onto 
their stage is Giotto, the simple peasant who 
brought to the painting of his time the weighty 
figures, the vitality and the humanity that 
are the marks of the early Renaissance. Fol- 
lowing him are four gigantic figures through 
whose tremendous talents and skills the Re- 
naissance in art was advanced: the embit- 
tered genius, Michelangelo; charming, cour- 
teous Raphael; multi-gifted da Vinci; and 
rich-living Titian. 

The Renaissance’s glory spread light over 
all of Europe, and in the North, in the 17th 
century, it was reflected in a great era, which, 
in the Thomas book, is represented by suave, 
erudite Rubens and sad, ill-fated Rembrandt. 
Next come two who starred in similarly bril- 
liant Spain—El] Greco, the Greek who painted 
the very essence of the Spanish spirit, and 
the courtly, masterful Velasquez. 

Following them into the authors’ spotlight 
are the shrewd satirist, Hogarth, whose acidy 
brush depicted the foibles of life in 18th 
century England; the eminently successful 
portraitist, Reynolds, and the eccentric, tal- 
ented Turner. 

The scenes next shift for a quick interval 
back to Spain to pick up the fiery path of 
Goya, and then to France, where Corot, Millet 
and Van Gogh worked during the latter part 
of the 19th century. The sharp-witted cos- 
mopolite Whistler next struts across the pages, 
followed in turn by the masterly Renoir, the 
deeply analytical Cézanne and, finally, the 
factual American, Winslow Homer. 

Each of the biographies is brief, illuminat- 
ing and spirited. Designed for the lay reader, 
they are admirably wrought to catch and hold 
his interest. There is nothing in them, how- 
ever, to hold the attention of the scholar or 
the well-read appreciator. On the contrary, 
this type of reader will find no new knowl- 
edge; he will, instead, be drawn up by evalu- 
ations with which he may not agree; for 
instance, the statement that Turner “left be- 
hind him the greatest name in the history 
of English painting.” 

The volume, though, should serve as an 
efficacious instrument for spreading art in- 
terest over a wide area, both because of its 
very popular price and its lucid, lively nature. 

—Frank CASPERS 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe Arts IN THE CLAssroom, by Natalie 
Robinson Cole. New York: John Day; 137 
pp.; 16 plates; $1.75. 

An inspiring teacher tells how she guides 
her pupils in doing creative work. 

e 


THe Scutptures OF MICHELANGELO (Phai- 
don Edition). New York: Oxford University 
Press; 145 reproductions plus 55 smaller il- 
lustrations in the introduction; $3. 

A superb work. 

* 


ALPHABET Source Book, by Oscar Ogg. 
New York: Harper & Brothers; 199 pp.; pro- 
fusely illustrated; $3.50. 

A beautifully designed copybook of impor- 
tant lettering styles, and an explanation of 
the major influences, chronologically, from 
the first Roman Alphabets, which have com- 
bined to produce present-day letter forms. 


IntRopuUcTION To Mopern Art, by E. H. 
Ramsden. New York: Oxford Univ. Press; 47 
pp.; plates; $1.75. 

A short essay with a philosophical bias 
“designed to meet the need of the thought- 
ful and intelligent reader who desires to un- 
derstand the theory of modern art, and re- 
quires some criterion on which to base his 
judgment.” 

e 


ROMANTICISM IN AMERICA, edited by George 
Boas. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 202 
pp.; 15 plates; $2.25. 

Comprising papers contributed to a sym- 
posium on the subject at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum last Spring. 

e 


Twenty CENTURIES OF Mexican Art. New 
York: Museum of Modern Art; 197 pp.; 175 
plates (20 in color); $2.75 (paper, $1). 

Catalogue of the Museum of Modern Art’s 
Mexican show. Sumptuously illustrated; text 
in both English and Spanish. 

& 

Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium, by Rich- 
ard Bernheimer, Rhys Carpenter, K. Koffka, 
and Milton C. Nahm. Bryn Mawr Notes and 
Monographs IX. Bryn Mawr College; 350 
pages; price unannounced. 

The archaeologist, the psychologist, the 
philosopher and the art historian discuss art. 


Aquarelle Sales in Chicago 


Seven sales have been reported from the 
Spring International Watercolor Show at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, indicating that art 
continues to be purchased despite war (or 
because of it, perhaps—how else to explain 
record sales recently at an established annual 
in London?). 

Following are the paintings that were pur- 
chased in Chicago: Sheepshead Bay by Josef 
Foshko, Sun and Snow by Zoltan Sepeshy, 
Outside the Mosque, by James McBey, The 
Village of Beauches by Maurice de Vlaminck; 
Geraniums in New York by Russell Cowles, 
Sunday Afternoon by James L. Green, and 
Paris by Marie Dapples. 





Wins Le Brun Scholarship 


The 1940 Le Brun Travelling Scholarship 
competition conducted by the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects was won by James W. Breed of Rich- 
mond, Va. The Scholarship carries an award 
of $1,400 and provides for not less than six 
months’ travel and study of architecture in a 
country to be designated by the jury. 





Birthplace of Gilbert Stuart at Saunderstown, 
R, I.: Freperic WHitTAKer (Watercolor) 


Where Stuart Began 


WHEN THE Unitep States Post Office De- 
partment releases the Gilbert Stuart memorial 
stamp (in its new famous Americans series) 
on Sept. 5th at the Narragansett, Rhode Is- 
land, post office, it will be slightly wrong on 
Stuart’s birthplace. The Colonial portraitist 
was born Dec. 3, 1775, in what is now Saun- 
derstown, in the township of North Kingstown, 
R. I., which in the early days was part of a 
territory often vaguely referred to as_ the 
Narragansett country. This familiar error in 
Stuart’s birthplace is corrected by John Hill 
Morgan in Scribner’s Cyclopaedia of Amer- 
ican Biography. 

The above watercolor painting of Stuart’s 
actual birthplace is done by Frederic Whit- 
aker, Providence artist, a section of whose 
work is included in a traveling one-man show 
that will be on view at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, from Sept. 15-30. The 
Whitaker series is entitled “New England of 
Today and Yesteryear.” 

One of the nation’s leading ecclesiastical 
designers and creator of the notable gold 
monstrance used at the recent Eucharistic 
Congress, Whitaker turned his talents as a 
master craftsman to the art of watercolor some 
ten years ago, and between assignments in de- 
signing new sacred vessels for the Foley and 
Dugan firm in Providence, which supplies re- 
ligious articles to churches, his main interest 
lies in capturing the flavor of New England 
in watercolor. 





Praise for Karl Zerbe 


“An astonishing development” in the work 
of Karl Zerbe over the past six years is re- 
corded by William Germain Dooley of the 
Boston Transcript in his review of the artist’s 
retrospective at the Grace Horne Galleries in 
Boston earlier this season. 

“Because his strongest talents lie in fields 
where New England art is weakest,” Dooley 
writes of Zerbe, “his influence and the extent 
of his acceptance by a younger generation is 
of regional significance.” And in its own right 
Zerbe’s work is an exciting experience to 
Dooley, as exciting as the work of Paul Klee, 
“lacking Klee’s emotional content of subject 
but exceeding it in the realm of technical 
objectivity.” 





New Thorne Rooms 


An American series has been added to the 
famed Thorne miniature rooms according to 
recent announcement, and will be exhibited, 
36 in number, at the Art Institute of Chicago 
this October. The Thorne miniature rooms, 
by Mrs. James Ward Thorne, have been among 
the most popular musuem drawing cards in 
recent years. They are now on view in the 
Contemporary Art Gallery at the New York 
World’s Fair. 
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HERBERT STOOPS 


LIST: (A) OF CHAIRMEN OF STATE CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE; AND (B) OF STATE DIRECTORS FOR 1940 AMERICAN ART WEEK. 


State Directors of American Art Week, serving 


cities in their own states. All questions regarding 


under the State Chapter Chairmen of the American 
American Art Week celebrations in their respective states, and for the appointment, 


Artists Professional League, are responsible for 


locally, of large numbers of local Directors in the towns and 
1940 American Art Week may be referred through regular channels to the 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J., to whom 1940 American Art Week state reports must be sent before January 7 


National Director, Mrs. 
7, 1941. 


(1t is impossible to include in ‘his list the names of all Committee members.) 


ALABAMA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Earle F. Moody, 401 N. Oates St., 
Dothan. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Farle F. Moody, 401 N. Oates, St., 
Dothan. 
Mrs. W. W. Rivers, Huntingdon College. 
Montgomery. 
ALASKA: 
(A) © ate Chanter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Mildren Holmes Strange. 
ARIZONA: 
(A) State Chanter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Ms Victor Corbell, Tempe. 
ARGENTINA: 
Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mr Guido Horvath, Coledrero 2340 
Buenos Aires. 
ARKANSAS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Emma Archer, 913 McGowan S&t.., 
Little Rock, G.F.W.C. 
CALIFORNIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mr. C. Hans Andrewson, 2120 
Ave., Berkeley. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Mabel St. Claire Matzka, Box 35 
Williams. 
Miss Julian C. 
Oakland. 
COLORADO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Caroline Tower, 2046 Grape St., 
Denver. 
Mrs. Claude E. Stevens, 959 North Ave., 
Grand Junction. 
Mrs. George H. Wilkes, Florence (G.F.W.C. 
reports). 
CONNECTICUT: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Winfield Scott Clyme, Old Lime. 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Frederic Munroe Card, 116 Edna 
Ave., Bridgeport. 
DELAWARE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Freda Macadam, Grey’ Lodge, 
Cragmere, Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. M. C. Trowbridge, 11 
Chevy Chase. 
FRANCE: 
(A) (B) Chairman, European Chapter § and 
Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mr. Lestie G. Cauldwell, 4 bis, Cite du Retiro, 
Paris. 
FLORIDA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Charles G. Blake, 1101-22nd Ave., St. 
Petersbure. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. George Marble, 730 North 12th Ave., 
Pensacola. 
Mrs. Myrtle T. Bradford, 249 N. E. 17th 
Terrace, Miami. 
GEORGIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Edward Shorter, 303-12th St., Columbus 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. W. G. Wingate, Ellijay. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mr. Jon Freitas, 1947 Judd Hillside, 
Honolulu. 


McGee 


Mesic, 137 Montecito, 


Aspen St., 


(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Robert Eskridge, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 
IDAHO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Martin S. Mickey, 315 N. Howard St., 
Moscow. 
ILLINOIS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, Windermere E. 
Hotel, Jackson Pk., Chicago. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, Windermere E. 
Hotel, Jackson Pk., Chicago. 
Mrs. S. Mirabe'la. 2425 S. Oakley Ave., 
Chicago. (G.F.W.C.) 
INDIANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, 4010 Ruckle St., 
Indianapolis. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, 4010 Ruckle St., 
India» apolis 
Mrs. Walter S. Grow, 4240 Park Ave., 
Indianapolis. 
IOWA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Miss Louise Orwig, City Library, Des 
Moines. 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Louis Anderson, 824 N. 15th St., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
KANSAS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Arthur Rinebeck, Lindsborg, Kansas. 
KENTUCKY: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. W. P. Mayo, Prestonburg. 
LOUISIANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. D. H. Christman, 255 Forest Ave., 
Shreveport. 
Amos Lee Armstrong, Bernhardt Bldg., N. 
2nd and De Siard Sts., Monroe. 
MAINE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Roger L. Deering, 22 Monument Sq., 
Portland. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Roger L. Deering, 22 Monument Sq., 
Portland. 
Mrs. Elliott K. Hale, Lisbon Falls. 
MARYLAND: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 
Rossiter Ave., Baltimore. 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohmann, 306 
Rossiter Ave., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
John G. Wolcott, 236 
Lowell. 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Grace Hackett, Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, 15 Beacon St., Boston. 
MEXICO: 
Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Sue Jean Hill de  Covacerich, 
American School Foundation, Calle San 
Luis Potosi 214, Mexico D. F 
MICHIGAN: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Avard Fairbanks, Division of Fine Arts, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. W. Greason, 704 Fine Arts Bidg., 
Detroit. 





Fairmount § St.., 


GRAMERCY 7- ) 2495 


FINE FRAMES 


| 2496 


~-ORIGINAL PATTERNS AND FINISHES 


GINSBURG PICTURE FRAME CO. 
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417 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 


Mrs. Lucile Frisbee Curtice, 138 Pierce 
Ave., Jackson. 
MINNESOTA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 4825-34th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 4825-34th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Lucia B. Minkler, Buhl. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. B. J. Marshall, Marks. 
MISSOURI: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 


Frank Nudescher, 119 N. ‘7th St., 
St. Louis. 


(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Fred B. Hall, 4903 Pershing Ave., 
St. Louis. 
Mrs. A. J. Maurer, Parkville. 
Harrison Hartley, Mechanics State Bank 
Bidg., St. Joseph. 
MONTANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Branson G. Stevenson, 715-4th Ave. N., 
Great Falls. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Vesta O. Robbins, 719 S. 7th St., 
Bozeman 
Mrs. L. F. Vinal, Green Acres, Missoula. 
NEBRASKA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. George Tilden, 510 N. Lexington Ave.. 
Hastings. 
Mrs. E. A. Creighton, Red Cloud. 
NEVADA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. George W. Robinson, Box 2484, Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Helena M. Putnam,.9 Central Sq.. 
Keene. 
NEW JERSEY: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Edmund Magrath, 420 N., 
East Orange 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 

Mrs. Marcel Calvet, 153 Carlisle Terrace, 
Ridgewood. 
NEW MEXICO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Will Shuster, 550 Camino del Monte Sol, 
Santa Fe. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Sara Kallenbach, Museum of New 
Mexico, Santa Fe. 
Mrs. J. F. Bennett, Jr.. La Union. 
NEW YORK: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) Local Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Grace Pickett, The Studio Guild, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York City. (for New 
York City). 
Mrs. C. Louise Chandler, 721 Lake St., 
Ogdensburg. 
Mrs. Virginia Adolf, 1 West 67th St., 
New York City. 
Mrs. Percy W. Decker, 11 Prospect Ave., 
Catskill. 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Louis V. Sutton, 1116 Cowper Dr., 
Raleigh. 
Paul W. Whitener, Hickory. 
Mrs. Eubert Lyerly, Hickory. 
Mrs. L. C. Burwell, 1026 Ardsley Rd., 
Charlotte. 
Mrs. Harold C. Develle, Mint Museum of 
Art, Charlotte. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Eva M. Valker, Box 257, Minot. 
Miss Anne Brown, Art Supervisor, North 
Dakota State College, Fargo. 


Walnut St., 


OHIO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Karl S. Bolander, 279 East Broad St., 
Columbus. 


The Axt Digest 
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UNCOMPROMISING 
PERMANENCY 


As entirely permanent and 
durable colors from every as- 
pect as it is humanly possible to 
make is our unwavering prin- 
ciple. 

Neither price nor any other 
consideration affects our stand- 
ards of high quality, full strength 
colors. 

Every possible safeguard, ev- 
ery scientific tool to aid the artist 
to achieve the most lasting tech- 
nic is used in manufacturing, is 
forcibly brought to the artist’s 
attention both on the tube and 
in our literature. 

The guaranteed full statement 
of contents appearing on every 
tube, the strict adherence to all 
specifications and requests of 
the American Artists Profession- 
al League, the limiting of pig- 
ments to a completely perma- 
nent list, are evidence of Perma- 


nent Pigments’ thoroughness 
and sincerity in 
Full Strength, Unadulterated 


OIL, WATER & DRY COLORS 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25 Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ultramarine Turquoise, 
C ivory Black, Zine White, Titanium-Zine White, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Venetian 
Red, Mars Yellow, Orange & Violet, Indian Red. 


50 Cadmium Yellows—Light, Medium & Deep, 
[ of Cadmium Orange, Cadmium Reds-Light, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep and Violet, Alizarine Crimson, Rose 
Madder, Lemon Yellow, Strontium Yellow, Viridian, Per- 
manent Green Light, Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine Red, 
Ultramarine Violet, Phthalocyanine (‘‘Monastral’’ pig- 
ment) Blue, Green & Tint. 


75¢ Cobalt Blue & Manganese Blue 
1.00 Cerulean Blue 


50 ZINC WHITE 1%" x 6” 
C TITANIUM-ZINC WHITE __ tube 


The Color Cards and free 
Booklets containing technical in- 
formation on materials may be 
obtained from your Dealer or by 
writing to us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 
COBALT BLUES 


COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 

SIENNAS 

OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 





REMINDER —Please notify us of your new 
Winter address. 


Ist September, 1940 


(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Karl S. Bolander, 279 East Broad St., 
Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. N. Bert Smith, 325 N.W. 17th St., 
Oklahoma City. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. N. Bert Smith, 325 N.W. 17th St., 
Oklahoma City. 
Mrs. Atha Shelby DeWeese, 215 E. Kirk 
St., Hugo. 
OREGON: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. F. R. Hunter, 5603 S. E. 77th Ave., 
Portland. 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. L. C. Laughlin, 1705 Court St.. 
Salem. 
PANAMA: 
Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Ernest A. Erbe, Box 151, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Priscilla Longshore Garrett, 1541 
E. Mountain Road, Scranton. 
PUERTO RICO: 
Chapter Chairman and Director, 1940 American 
Art Week 
Mrs. Gretchen Kratzer Wood, Box 123, 
San Juan. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
William E. Brigham. 460 Rochambeau Ave.., 
Providence. 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Royal Bailey Farnum, 14 College St., 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. A. M. Campbell, Pres. Florence Art 
Assn., 708 W. Evans St., Florence. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Miss Charlotte M. Noteboom, Pres. 
Vermilion Art Club, Box 316, Vermilion. 
TENNESSEE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis. 
Miss Catherine Orr, 2235 Jefferson Ave., 
Memphis. 
TEXAS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Greenleaf Fisk, 1634 Butternut St.. 
Abilene. 
UTAH: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Claud F. Peacock, 969 27th St., 
Ogden. 
VERMONT: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. H. A. Mayforth, 58 Franklin St., 
Barre. 
Mrs. Augustine Jones, 32 Pleasant St., 
Springfield. 
Mrs. Chester Way, Art Chairman, Vt. 
Federation, Overlake Park, Burlington. 
VIRGINIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Sara D. November, 3301 W. Grace St., 
Richmond. 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. C. W. Mugler, Jr., 50 Main St., 
Hilton Village. 
Mrs. John J. Pohl, 121-35th St.. Newport 
News. 
Mrs. P. L. Killey Narrows. (G.F.WC.) 
WASHINGTON: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. E. M. Young, Seattle Art Museum, 
Volunteer Park, Seattle. 
Mrs. W. H. Hronek, Snoqualmie Falls. 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Miss Irene R. Norris, The Vivene Art 
Studios, 703 Commerce St., Bluefield. 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Hugh Briar Scott, 13 Oak Park, 
Elm Grove, Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Prof. A. G. Pelikan, 8026 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Wauwatosa. 
(B) State Director, 1940 American Art Week 
Francis McGovern, 606 West Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee. 
WYOMING: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1940 American Art Week 
Mrs. Hilma Delaplaine, 3040 Dey Ave., 
Cheyenne. 
Mrs. M. E. Wrede. Neweastle. 





Art’s Emotional Horizon 
“No one has the right to limit art to the 
noble emotions. There is room for all emo- 


tions, however violent.”—Serge Koussevitsky 
in New York World-Telegram. 


By the Makers of the 
REMBRANDT COLORS 


Studio Tubes 25c¢-35c-50c 
3 in. Tubes 10c-15¢ 


TALENS & SON 


NEWARK, N. J. 





‘Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 



















Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 








PU 


Artists’ 
Material Men 


Receive 
Greater Value 


The Art Digest enters September 
1940 with a greater circulation. 


This year it published more Sum- 
mer art school advertisements than at 
any time during the past 13 years. 


The Art Digest received more in- 
quiries from artsts and art students 
regarding materials and art colonies 
than ever before. 


This reader interest is passed on to 
the Artists’ Material Dealer through 
advertising. The rate is $7 per inch. 


For further information address: 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th Street e New York City 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Chicago, Il. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 
ICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE, Nov. 14 
to Jan. 5, at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil and 
sculpture. Jury. $2,500 in prizes and medals. 
Last date for return of entry cards: Oct. 2. Last 
date for submission of work to N. Y. jury 
(Budworth’s): Oct. 8. Last date for receiving 
entries at the Institute: Oct. 17. For cards and 
information, write the Art Institute of Chi- 
eago, Chicago, Ill. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CHICAGO SOCIETY OF 
ETCHERS MINIATURE PRINT EXHIBITION, 
Nov. 1-30, Chicago, Ill. Open to members. All 
metal plate media, prints 3 by 5 inches or 
smaller, $5 or less in price. Last date for re- 
ceiving prints: Oct. 20. For details write: 
James Swann, Secretary, 2343 Geneva Terrace, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN ART, Nov. 2 to Dec. 1, Cincinnati 
Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. Open to all 
American artists. Jury. No awards. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture. Last date for returning 
entry blanks: Oct. 8. Last date for sub- 
mitting works: Oct. 14. For details write: 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montelair, N. J. 


ANNUAL NEW JERSEY STATE EXHIBITION, 
Nov. 3-24, Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, 
N. J. Open to all New Jersey-born artists, 
resident artists (5 years or more) and artists 
spending 3 months a year in the State. Media: 
sculpture, oil, watercolor, drawing & prints. 
Last date for returning entry blanks: Oct. 5. 
Last date for submitting works: Oct. 13. For 
blanks and full information write: Montclair 
Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


New Orleans, La. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ART ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 29 to Oct. 30, Isaac 
Delgado Museum, New Orleans, La. Open to 
members. Media: oil. watercolor, pastel, sculp- 
ture, drawing and prints. Last date for receiving 
entries: Sept. 27. For full information write: 
Mrs. John A. O’Brien, Delgado Museum of Art, 
City Park, New Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 


TENTH ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION, Oct. 
10-31, at the Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 
86th St.. New York City. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. Last date for 
returning entry cards: Sept. 30. Last date for 
receiving exhibits: Oct. 3. For complete de- 
tails and entry cards write: Leo Nadon, Direc- 
tor, Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th St., 
New York City. 


Oakland, Calif. 


1940 ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WATERCOL- 
ORS, PASTELS, DRAWINGS AND PRINTS, at 
Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland, Calif., Sept. 29 
to Oct. 27. Open to all artists. Jury. Three 
awards. Last date for receiving entries: Sept. 
21. For information and entry blanks, write 
Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANNUAL LITHOGRAPHY EXHIBITION, Dec. 8- 
31, WPA Art Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Open to all artists. Medium: black-and-white 
lithographs. $50 purchase prize. Last date for 
returning entry blanks: Nov. 15. Last date for 
submitting prints: Nov. 25. For blanks and 
information write: Nan Sheets, WPA Art Cen- 
ter, Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


ANNUAL SIX STATES EXHIBITION, Dec. 1 to 
Jan. 1, Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Nebr. Open 
to artists of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado & S. Dakota. Best exhibitors to be 
given one-man shows. Last date for receiving 
entries: Nov. 15. For blanks and information 
write: Miss Mary Pollard, Joslyn Memorial, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS, at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Nov. 3 to Dec. 8. Open to all 
miniature painters. Jury. Awards. No fee. Last 
date for receiving entries: Oct. 21. Last date 
for receiving entry cards: Sept. 20. For in- 
formation and entry cards write: Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

NINTH ANNUAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION, at 
the Syracuse Museum, Oct. 13-Nov. 4. Open to 
all American and Canadian ceramicists. Jury. 
Prizes. Last day for receiving exhibits: Sep- 
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The Voyage Home 


“VarieD these paintings certainly are, each 
exemplifying an artist’s individual _ style,” 
wrote Edward Alden Jewell of the Times in 
his review of the Associated American Artists’ 
show of the paintings done for Walter Wanger 
in connection with the movie, The Long Voy- 
age Home. 

“Some may be deemed more successful 
than others,” the critic continued, “but on the 
whole this interesting liaison project has been 
carried to an effective conclusion. Several of 
the artists, unaccustomed to ‘rush orders’ must 
have sweated at their task, for with one ex- 
ception all the canvases were painted in Hol- 
lywood in the course of a fortnight. Grant 
Wood alone, it is explained, did his actual 
painting in a more serious leisurely manner, 
at home, with the aid of sketches made on 
the spot.” 

Among the most satisfying works to Jewell 
are Wood’s Sentimentat Ballad, Biddle’s John 
Qualen as Axel and Philipp’s Jan Hunter as 
Smitty. Quintanilla’s Bumboat Girls seemed 
to Jewell “farthest removed from what, pre- 
sumably, is the essential and sustained char- 
acter of the film.” Schreiber’s portrait of 
John Ford, “while slick and glib, is also very 
vigorous.” 

The World Telegram critic, Emily Genauer, 
found the show particularly interesting for 
providing a contrast between the possibilities 
of the media of photography and the easel 
oil, the latter coming off triumphant. 

“Consider for example,” she writes, “the 
Schreiber canvas, Death from the Air, and the 
still photograph from the motion picture show- 
ing essentially the same composition and 
character. The latter is a static, posed ar- 
rangement of men in the act of looking 
skyward and registering terror. The painting, 
on the other hand, is the very synthesis of 
terror. The photograph means nothing unless 
seen in sequence with others that come before 
and after. The painting stands alone. It has 
its life, its own terrible meaning.” 

Another such contrast was provided the 
critic by Grant Wood’s painting. The same 
composition as in the movie “still” has been 
“tightened up for dramatic emphasis as well 
as for the sake of design,” in the Wood ver- 
sion. The painting has “superb draftsmanship 
the realistic perfection to be found in the 
work of the Dutch little masters of the 18th 
century. Its likenesses are unbelievably acute. 

“But more than that it fails to achieve. It 
has no great emotional depth. And its stere- 
opticon exactitude is not enough to make 
up for a complete lack of that textural rich- 
ness and plastic use of color which contribute 
so much to the sensuous enjoyment of paint- 
ing in contrast to photography.” 





Adams in Technicolor 


A full-length Kodachrome colored movie of 
Wayman Adams, the portrait painter, at work 
on an oil portrait of Morris Gest, has been 
released by the M. Grumbacher Co., 470 West 
34th St., New York. The film is offered free 
to all schools, museums and art organizations 
throughout the country. The film is 16 mm., 
forty minutes in length, fast moving and 
packed with interest. 





tember 30. For full information address: Anna 
W. Olmsted, Director, Syracuse Museum, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Wolcottville, Ind. 


AMERICAN MONOTYPE SOCIETY'S FIRST 
TRAVELING EXHIBITION. Open to all art- 
ists joining Society (membership fee, $3). 
Show to travel for one year, exhibiting at 
least two prints by each member. Last date 
for receiving exhibits: Dec. 1, 1940. For entry 
blanks and prospectus, write Paul W. Ashby, 
Wolcottville, Ind, 





Jewelry, Manet, & Eastern Art 


Three special exhibitions are on the fire for 
the coming season at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The first will be “The Art of the Jewel- 
er,” made up of items from the museum’s 
many historical collections, from Egyptian 
times to recent European work, This exhibit 
opens Nov. 20 and continues to Jan. 26. In 
February the Metropolitan will open a large 
loan exhibition of Manet. The next spring- 
to-autumn attraction will be composed of exam- 
ples of Eastern art made for export to the 
West, from the 16th to the 18th century. 





In Leatherstocking Land 


Coincident with the James Fenimore Cooper 
celebration at Cooperstown, New York, this 
summer, a heroic bronze statue of the author 
of Leatherstocking Tales was unveiled near 
the center of Cooper Grounds, a park in the 
Cooperstown. The artist is Victor Salvatore 
who did a bust of Cooper for the Hall of 


Fame several years ago. 





Cockamouth Academy 


Three miles from the historic city of Rich- 
mond and the James River, on a picturesquely 
situated farm, the Cockamouth Academy 
maintains a summer school under the super- 
vision of Nathan Robinson. Instruction is 
given in painting life and landscape outdoors 
in oil and watercolor. Beautiful wood lands 
and scenes of historic interest are near at 


hand and lend themselves to striking compo- 
sitions. 


Work and No Progress 


Forty-one words he said, just 41°to fill. 
Probably plenty of stuff being left out & 
we'll get the usual squawks, only they'll blow 
up when they read this. Ought to say some- 
thing about art. Art is Ensemble. Forty . . . 
FORTY-ONE. 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 





HAND GROUND OIL COLORS—Powerful— 

no fillers used! Permanency guaranteed. Con- 
forms with the highest standards necessary for 
creating lasting pictures. NOW AT REDUCED 
PRICES! Send for literature. Bocour, 2 West 
15th Street, New York City. 


ART ADVISOR (from Europe). Take expert 

advice before buying. Offers services, classify- 
ing setting up private collections jade, china, 
prints, ete. Box RGO, The Art Digest. 


SCULPTORS’ SUPPLIES. Schools and art 

classes supplied. Modeling tools, armatures, 
modeling stands, turntables, calipers, ete. Send 
for circulars. Aerolite Tool Company, 139 West 
22nd Street, New York City. 


PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St.. New York. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength cadmiums, co- 

balts, manganese blue, etc.—casein, gypsum, 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield's Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


SPECIAL SALE: Artist sketching canvas, 12 

yards, 52” width, $3.95. Parcel post extra. 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 Sullivan Street, 
New York. 


The Art Digest 
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FOR EVERYONE 


THE OUTSTANDING 





“During my years of teaching 9 have 
panticularly noticed the advantage to 





ILLARD SHEETS, a native Californian, 

has won national acclaim with his superb 
water colors and oils. The recent acquisition 
by the Metropolitan Museum of his "Birth of 
Spring," is just one of a long list of perma- 
nently acquired paintings by some of Amer- 
ica's most important public and private galler- 
ies such as the Whitney Museum, Brooklyn 
Museum, the DeYoung Memorial Museum, 
Los Angeles Museum of Art, White House, 
etc. He has executed seventeen murals in- 
cluding the "Court of Flowers" at the San 
Francisco World's Fair, and the new Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Millard Sheets has had one-man exhibitions in 
over forty museums and universities and his 
paintings have been reproduced in color for 
sale by the American Federation of Arts, As- 
sociated American Artists, etc. 


He is Head of the Art Department of Scripps 
College; teacher at Chouinard School of Art; 
Art Director of the Los Angeles County Fair, 
has taught and lectured at the University of 
Hawaii, University of California, University of 
lowa, and has illustrated his own "Sketches 
Abroad" and magazine articles, among them 
three for Fortune Magazine. 


the Atudent who used , 7 ye ; 





HORADAM 


ARTISTS’ QUALITY 
WATER COLORS. 


THEIR GREATER INTENSITY AND CONSISTENT 
EVEN QUALITY MAKE THIS ADVANTAGE. PRO- 
FESSIONAL ARTISTS, LIKE MYSELF, ARE 
EQUALLY ENTHUSIASTIC." 


Willd Shale 


A recommended list of thirty-five most 
favored shades in whole tubes, selected 
for enduring quality in water color painting: 


Alizarin Crimson ..... a 
Burnt Sienna ........ : 
Burnt Umber ........ . 
Cadmium Orange, Light . 
Cadmium Orange, Deep . 
Cadmium Red, Lightest . 
Cadmium Red, Light . . 
Cadmium Red, Deep . . 
Cadmium Yellow, Lemon. 


Cadmium Yellow, Light .65 


Cadmium Yellow, Deep . 
Cerulean Blue ........ d 
Chinese White ....... ‘ 
Chromium Oxide Green 
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Cobalt Blue, Light ... . 
Cobalt Blue, Deep . 


French Ultramarine Blue.55 


Hooker’s Green | .... .30 
VOEY GIAGH 65 ko: 30 
Camp Black 2.2.2... 30 
Lemon Yellow ....... .30 
RIGNGUROGG 6 hikcceaece 30 
Manganese Blue ..... 55 
Monastral Blue* ..... 55 
Payne’s Grey ........ 30 
Permanent Green, Pale .40 
Raw Sienna .......... 30 
Raw Umber ......... .30 
Rose Madder ........ -55 
Sepia Natural ........ .30 
Ultramarine Red .... .40 
Ultramarine Blue .... .30 
Vert Emeraude ...... 55 
Van Dyck Brown .... .30 


Yellow Ochre, Light .. .30 


*Made of “Monastral Blue Pigment” 


ASK 
YOUR 
DEALER 
FOR 
THEM 







COLOR CARD FREE UPON REQUEST 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRUSHES 


ARTISTS' 


MATERIAL 


COLORS 











SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR THE TRADE 


JEAN LOUIS PREVOST 


BOUQUETS“ FRUITS 


INTRODUCTION BY (IN FRENCH) 


CURATOR OF PRINTS OF 
Jean Laran THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF FRANCE 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 12 MAGNIFICENT, LARGE SIZE 
(138* x 19") GENUINE COLOR ETCHINGS, PROBABLY 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EVER MADE OF THE TYPE 
- 
THE ADDRESS OF NEAREST BOOK OR FINE ART DEALER 
WHERE THIS ALBUM MAY BE PURCHASED 
WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


PARIS ETCHING SOCIETY 


PUBLISHERS 








